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The Nature Winner 

By H. K. NATHANAEL 

Tense crouching in the marshes rattling growth 
Now crisp and brittle with the season’s wane, 

He waits, with ear attuned and eager eye 
Scanning the dim horizon’s airy lane. 

Straight down the sky path comes, with hurtling charge, 
The ranked battalion—swerves with wings aback 
Over the mimic fleet before him spread— 

The fatal moment of the shotgun’s crack. 

Not the mere lust of killing speeds that blast; 

No murder heart mars this, his victory. 

He pits his skill ’gainst Nature’s own, and she 
Takes him the closer to her mystery. 






EARLY WINTER LANDSCAPE OF THE SIERRA NEVADA—8500 FEET ELEVATION 

—Illustrating “An Early Winter Trip Up Mt. Whitney” 





An Early Winter Trip Up Mt. Whitney 

By J. S. CHASE 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


N October 23, 1910, the 
Southern Pacific line, 
which had been steadily 
creeping up the Owens 
River Valley, met the old 
Nevada and California 
narrow gauge that comes 
down from Hazen, Neva¬ 
da. Steel struck steel; 
deer and wild-sheep on Whitney and Inyo 
started in fright as whistles screamed and 
hooted below; sunburnt engineers and sur¬ 
veyors exchanged powerful cigars with the 
brief congratulation, “Smoke!” and another 
link was joined up in the fast growing network 
of western railways. 

The event was significant of various things 
to different classes of people. To the people 
of the valley it meant moving them up 
half-way to Los Angeles, and one hundred, 
two hundred or three hundred per cent 
added to the value of their holdings; to Los 
Angeles merchants it signified another market 
and tributary; to railroad men it implied 
that sweet word Consumation, and incident¬ 
ally freight and passenger traffic; and to 
some of us it meant that at last the eastern 


slope of the superb Sierra Nevada, with new 
streams, lakes, peaks and forests, was laid 
open for our delight. 

A few days after the date mentioned, three 
of us, belonging to the last named class, viz: 
Clinton, the Lady (his wife), and myself, 
met at the Arcade station in Los Angeles 
and boarded the northbound train for Lone 
Pine, Inyo County. Two rolls of camp- 
blankets had preceded us. A sprinkle of rain 
had fallen at early morning, and a sky 
shaded with broken clouds enhanced the 
landscape of the San Fernando Valley and 
its encircling mountains with changing lights 
and gleams of sudden color. A clearer sky 
shone over Antelope Valley, with its weird 
forest of yucca-palms and plains of pallid 
sage. At Mojave we lunched and changed 
from the main to the new line for the hundred 
and forty mile run to Lone Pine. 

A “mixed” train, with long and frequent 
stoppages, is not usually deemed an advan¬ 
tage in traveling; but in this case it was 
just what we would have chosep, for the 
country was new to us, and we had come 
expressly to look at it. Moreover, it was 
desert, and it happens that we are all of us 
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lovers of the desert; and as our car was 
the hindmost of the train, we spent most 
of the afternoon on the rear platform, noting 
the rich, high-keyed coloring and the scanty 
human and animal life of a desert region. 
At every stop, dusty men in big boots, 
emerged from tents and shanties with urgent 
inquiries for some item or other of the 
thousand-and-one that go into the construc¬ 
tion of a quarter of a thousand miles of 
aqueduct; every platform was piled with 
boxes of bolts, barrels of cement, and miscel¬ 
laneous tools and material. 

About sundown we stopped at the—shall I 
call it town?—of Browm, escorted by a raven 
that had followed the train for two or three 
miles, and now sat, somewhat like Poe’s 
celebrated bird, above the door of a building 
marked “Restaurant,” apparently prepared 
to check us off as we entered. Here we ate 
a satisfactory supper, served by no less a 
person, I believe, than Brown himself, 
Brown “of that ilk.” Since to all appearance, 
he was the sole inhabitant of the place, it 
seemed entirely reasonable that his name 
should have been conferred upon it. 

By now it was dark, but we kept our 
posts of observation, noting what we could 
of the topography by the dim light, and 
watching the twinkling lights that appeared, 
at long intervals, high up on the dark wall 
of the western hills, marking the course of 
the great Los Angeles Aqueduct. At Olancha, 
the southern end of Owens Lake came in 
sight, and thereafter, the gray gleam of its 
waters kept us company until, about nine 
o’clock, we arrived at the station of Lone 
Pine. 

Two stages were waiting to convey the 
dozen or so passengers to the town, a mile 
or two away. As luck would have it, we 
three were in the rear stage, and when, 
tolerably cold, we drew r up before the little 
hotel, it was not cheering to be told that the 
house was full and every bed taken. For 
half an hour we prospected the town for 
beds, and were contemplating camping for 
the night in the open when a friendly Lone 
Piner suggested our trying Mrs. Green. It 
was a fortunate word. Mrs. Green was 
roused from well earned slumbers and 
persuaded to admit Clinton and the Lady, 
but she drew the line at my dingy khaki and 
battered sombrero. My friends declared 
that we must share alike, indoors or out, 
and threatened to strike unless I were ac¬ 
commodated. Luckily, a further search 
revealed that Lone Pine had still a bed 
unoccupied, and by 11 o’clock we w r ere all 
housed, and I, at least, asleep. 

The little town of Lone Pine, on which 
our eyes opened next morning, is, in Cali¬ 


fornia sense, old. When Clarence King, in 
1871, made his assault upon Mt. Whitney, 
it was from this point that he attacked it, 
and his references to the town in that most 
delightful of books, “Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada,” convey the impression that 
its modest houses had even then had time 
to mature into old-fashioned comfort or 
subside into neglect or ruin. We found 
the place decidedly attractive, with its 
willow and locust bordered streets, and 
back-country air of inexhaustible leisure. 
In the gardens, a few late roses mingled 
with seasonable chrysanthemums, and ruddy 
leaves of apple and cherry drifted down the 
crisp autumn air. Water ran everywhere in 
ditches and from faucets; and such water! 
Fresh and glittering from the great mountains 
that rose ten thousand feet just behind the 
town, splendid that morning w r ith shining 
crag, gleaming snowfield, and somber girdle 
of forest. 

We lounged for an hour or two about the 
place, chatting with the townspeople and 
gathering impressions. When we spoke of 
going into the mountains the Lone Piners 
seemed to think we did not know what we 
were about. Of course it was late in the 
year, but then, we did not expect, and indeed 
had not the time, to get very far; and we 
had no idea of emulating the hero of “Excel¬ 
sior,”—certainly not as regards his finale. We 
had seen by our maps that somewhere up 
on this side of Mt. Whitney there was a 
lake, and we had a sort of implied under¬ 
standing among ourselves that we were going 
to see that lake; but beyond that we were 
not committed to anything. 

Opposite our lodging there was a corral 
doing business under the name of The Tourist 
Livery and Feed Stable, the sign being 
adorned with the presentments of two 
horses, depicted with supernaturally small 
heads, the artist thereby intending to signify 
no doubt, the high breed and mettle of the 
animals kept there for hire. From this 
promising establishment we secured a well- 
grown and amiable burro, answering to the 
name of Johnson; packed on him our blank¬ 
ets and camp-kit, with provisions for a few 
days, and about the middle of the morning 
started for the mountains. 

Passing up a willow-bordered lane between 
pastures threaded with arrowy brooks of 
water, we entered a belt of desert hills, 
called, somewhat oddly, the Alabama Hills. 
They rise abruptly for 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
out of a level plain; Egyptian red in color, 
and weathered into the strangest of shapes,— 
pillars, slabs, prongs, knobs, spikes, truncated 
carcasses of animals. The composition of 
this range of hills is said to exhibit the oldest 
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known geologic period of the earth. They 
certainly have a most weird and primeval 
appearance, and the hideous reptiles and 
huge and shapeless birds and mammals of 
antediluvian times would be quite appropri¬ 
ate accompaniments. 

The road followed the course of Lone Pine 
Creek, which runs, a strong, clear stream, 
between banks lined with small willow, 
mountain birch and cottonwood. While we 
were resting in the shade of a wall of rock, 
an elderly man approached from the direc¬ 
tion we were following. He stopped to pass 
the time of day, and sat for five minutes 
with us in order to unburden himself, in 
rich Swedo-English, of some critical remarks 
upon one “Rosenfeld,” (in whom w'e thought 
we recognized a former President of the 
United States, and whom he held accountable 
for having thrown this region into Forest 
Reserve), and to relate to us a few grotesque 
anecdotes of the stamp that circulate around 
the nail-kegs and sugar-barrels of country 
stores when the mail is late and the ruling 
powers are under discussion. Seeing a rod 
tucked under the lash-rope of our pack, our 
friend recommended us, in parting, to make 
for Tuttle Creek (the next stream to the 
south), informing us that we should find 
there better fishing. 

This advice we decided to follow, and 
accordingly, when we moved on, struck 
southward. The only indications of the 


creeks that intersect this wide stretch of 
brush land are the lines of small trees that 
accompany them; and of these only the tops 
appear, and that intermittently, owing to 
the depth of the channels the streams have 
cut for themselves. We marched at a good 
pace for two or three hours, and were begin¬ 
ning to repent of our change of plan when 
we came rather suddenly upon our creek; 
and as it was verging towards evening, and 
clouds had gathered for a possible rain, we 
made camp at a sandy opening hard by the 
bright little brook that chattered and rattled 
over a bouldery bed. 

After arranging a partial shelte r in case 
of rain, if any should come, we separated to 
try our luck; Clinton, accompanied by the 
Lady, with the gun, and I with the rod. 
We had been warned that the fish would not 
take fly at this season, but none of us are ar¬ 
dent enough fishermen to spend our time in 
digging for worms, and the stream was 
much too small for the use of spoon; so I 
was not greatly disappointed when an hour’s 
industrious casting resulted in only a brace 
of fair-sized fish. Even so I had more 
success than my friends, who had tramped 
the brush for miles without getting a shot. 

Both mountain sheep and deer are reported 
to be plentiful in the mountains hereabouts, 
but the former inhabit principally the Inyo 
Range on the east of the valley, and the 
latter had at this season migrated from the 
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Sierra, where snow already lay deep on the 
upper elevations, to the warmer desert ranges. 
Sfnall game also seemed remarkably scarce, 
but it is a region so excellently suited to 
quail that we had no doubt that their absence 
was due to some only temporary cause. 

The rain held off, but the evening was 
cool. After supper we augmented our cook¬ 
ing fire of sage roots to a cheerful blaze, and 
sat for an hour or two smoking, and realizing 
the full enjoyment of the first camp fire of 
the trip. The voice of the creek joined 
pleasantly in the conversation, and close 
beside us loomed up the dark wall of moun¬ 
tains, their summits edged with the gray 
glimmer of snow. 

The morning broke brightly after a night 
of alternate cloud and clear. We had 
noticed a little house that stood back against 
the mountains, a couple of miles away, and 
struck across country to it. It proved to 
be the house of a ranger, whose pleasant- 
faced wife Instructed us, in her husband’s 
absence, how best to make a cut-off to the 
mouth of Lone Pine Creek Canyon. In the 
multitude of cattlepaths that threaded the 
brushy expanse we found it impossible to 
keep our trail, and had some difficulty in 
navigating Johnson across the deep and 
steep arroyos that we frequently encountered. 
We stopped to lunch at the bottom of one 
of these, beside a little stream that ran in a 
channel all golden with autumn birches and 
cottonwoods; and when evening overtook 
us at the bottom of another, we resolved 
to camp there before making the stiff climb 
which we saw awaited us up the opposite 
bank. Here pinons grew around us, and 
we improved upon our camp-fire of the previ¬ 
ous night. Johnson, whom we had picketed 
among some scanty bunch-grass on the side 
hill above us, contributed the only sensation 
of the evening by rolling head over heels 
down into the brush of the bottom; and in 
due time a mountain lion none too far up 
the canyon sang us to sleep. 

It took some little time next morning to 
work our way up the steep slope of loose 
sand mixed with brush and boulders, but 
then a short tramp brought us to the edge 
of our canyon. Here we came among timber, 
the pinons and mountain mahoganies of 
the side walls being supplemented with tall 
white firs that grew in the shady bottom. A 
short distance up stream, where a handsome 
waterfall occurs, Jeffrey pines began, their 
ruddy stems quite in keeping with the 
browns and yellows of the deciduous foliage. 
Again we had some difficulty in finding the 
main trail, and were constrained to look for 
leading to Johnson, whose behavior showed 
that he knew the country excellently, and 


who, when we were on a blind trail, could 
throw into his otherwise serene demeanor 
an expression of disapproval that more than 
once gave us a hint. At last we knew that 
we were right, and marched straight ahead 
on the well-worn trail that leads to Whitney 
Pass and then to the summit of the great 
mountain. 

During the whole of our climb up this 
canyon we had continually before us the 
splendid spectacle of the crest of the Sierra, 
here maintaining a height of about 14,000 
feet, and finely sculptured in peaks, pin¬ 
nacles, aiguilles and Titanic bolts of gleaming, 
vertical rock. The Whitney Pass lies at 
13,300 feet, the trail thereafter turning 
northward and rising another 1,200 feet to 
the summit of this, the highest mountain in 
the United States ouside of Alaska. 

A steep descent brought us to the creek, 
fording which at a knee-high crossing we 
began a long climb up the north side of the 
canyon. The forest grew thicker, and the 
creek roared boisterously down what is 
virtually a cascade for mile on mile. The 
canyon is as romantic and beautiful as any 
I know, and is all the more charming from 
the suddenness with which the desert con¬ 
ditions of the foothill slopes are exchanged 
for thoughtful shadows and rich and varied 
vegetation. It was interesting to see growing 
everywhere side by side the pinon which is 
so characteristic of the desert, and the 
greater conifers whose typical range is a 
region of plentiful rains and moderate 
temperatures. 

The trail was steep and progress slow. 
Our method of conducting our good Johnson 
was for one to go ahead for encouragement, 
leading him by the halter rope, the other 
two following close behind, inspiring him 
with friendly remarks and those peculiar 
ejaculations which experience has shown to 
appeal most successfully to the burro mind. 
But our companion showed himself so willing 
and sagacious that we soon found it best to 
accommodate our procedure to his own, 
which consisted in a succession of energetic 
scrambles, with short but numerous rests 
between. The dexterity, too, with which he 
contrived to crop mouthfuls of herbage 
even in the midst of the most strenuous 
passages of climbing, was admirable; one 
plant in particular, which grows on the desert 
levels but still accompanied us, was never 
suffered to escape him. 

In this manner we progressed until by 
mid-afternoon we arrived at a small opening 
where a branch canyon enters. A few 
patches of snow had already been met, and 
from here it lay thickly on the southern 
slopes. Nothing had been seen of the lake, 
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however, and we were quite uncertain of 
our altitude, by which we could have guessed 
roughly at our nearness to it. Ahead of us 
rose another long climb, steeper than that 
we had come over; and the chances of find¬ 
ing even a few yards of level on which to 
camp, if we went on, were clearly very doubtful. 
Moreover, it was long past sun down, so far 
as we in the bottom of the canyon were 
concerned, and it was getting very cold. 
The ground was frozen, and ice lay in every 
hollow. So, crossing a branch of the stream 
among bushes fringed with icicles, we made 
camp, and then spent an hour in gathering 
logs commensurate to the cold, and pine- 
needles and fir-boughs for beds appropriate 
to the occasion. While thus employed, we 
came upon a bench-mark of the Geological 
Survey recording an altitude of 8375 feet, 
and knew thereby that our lake lay still a 
couple of thousand feet above us. 

With no little exertion Clinton and I rolled 
down to our camp a huge log, or rather 
trunk, of dead pine. With this as a back-log, 
and a plentiful supply of knots and other 
small stuff to throw on, we made a noble 
fire, by which we ate supper in great content. 
First, however, we stretched the pack canvas 
on a line thrown between two pines, bringing 
it along to where it joined a large boulder, 
with which it formed an angle that sheltered 
us from the wind. Johnson was accommo¬ 
dated, not much to his satisfaction but to 
the best of our ability, just beyond a small 
snow-bank and alongside of some scrub 
willows which he eyed with a despondent air. 

To us it was an entirely delightful camp. 
All around stood the great friendly trees, 
the pines and firs we loved, their myriad 
needles humming with the steady wind that 
swept down from the icy peaks now not 
far to the west. Across the canyon the stream, 
bordered solidly with ice, came pouring 
down a long pine-framed rock stairway,—the 
loveliest cascade, we all agreed, that we 
had ever seen. One could look straight up 
it from the bottom, where it fell into a 
crystal basin, to the top, where it appeared 
to flow over the lip of a snowy valley. Its 
height was probably four hundred feet. 
As we sat by our generous fire, the little 
valley was all athrob with the pulsation of 
the falling water, and conversation seemed 
more than superfluous. 

Our beds were super-excellent, especially 
by comparison with those of the previous 
two nights, when a layer of brush had hardly 
mitigated the severity of Mother Earth. 
For myself, I slept superbly, and only awoke 
shortly before daybreak, to find that our 
great log had almost burned itself out, and 
left us at the mercy of a temperature that 


must have been well down in the twenties, 
or lower. I crept out of my blankets and 
into my boots, heaped on more fuel, and 
then crawled in again and lay in luxury 
watching alternately the rollicking blaze and 
the slow coming of the blue and silver dawn. 

I shall not soon forget the glory of the 
sight I encountered when, as I stood at my 
ablutions on the ice-bound brink of the 
stream, I became aware of a sudden glow 
behind me, and turning, saw the whole 
northern wall of the canyon, which here is 
of white cliffs rising 2,500 feet from the 
creek level, transfigured to an unearthly 
radiance of rosy color. In the southeast the 
sun, unseen by us in the depths of the canyon, 
was rising with a desert brilliancy of crimson 
and the color was reflected from the high 
granite cliffs far above us with the intensity 
of volcanic fires. It was the very pageantry 
of heaven, such as archangels might (perhaps 
do) gaze on in wonder. 

From this* great sight to thoughts of bacon 
was a severe drop, but appetites born of the 
keen air rendered it not only advisable but 
easy. While at breakfast we determined to 
leave camp standing while we made a day’s 
expedition to find, and if possible fish, our 
lake. So bidding adieu for a few hours to 
Johnson, whose reproaches pursued us in 
pathetic diminuendo , we started on our 
climb. 

A fine backward view opened when we 
reached the first turn. The whole canyon 
lay beneath us, its northern slope by now 
coming into full sunlight, while the southern 
walls and the forest-filled bottom lay still 
in deep shadow. Further out spread a 
triangle of gray valley, on which the Alabama 
Hills stood like a geographical model built 
on a table; and still beyond, the purple 
barrier of the Inyo Range rose to a sky of 
pale china blue. It was a landscape such as 
is possible only in California, the land of 
sudden contrasts. 

The pinons, which had continued up to 
8,500 feet, now disappeared, and almost at 
the same time we entered the lower limit 
of the limber-pines, which, with some 
tamaracks, make up the forest which 
grows to timber-line. The firs were the 
next to go, and then the Jeffrey pines. The 
snow banks, that had so far lain only in the 
dense shadows of the chinquapin and buck¬ 
thorn thickets, now became more frequent, 
and before long we began to traverse almost 
continuous snowfields. At first the surface 
was frozen hard and gave good footing, but 
when the sun came on it we soon found 
ourselves floundering half knee deep. The 
trail was marked by occasional blazes and 
monuments, and by a slight hollowing of the 
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surface of the snow, but no footmark except 
the plentiful tracks of small animals and 
occasional wildcats was seen. Certainly no 
one had passed over it since the last snow 
had fallen, which was probably three or 
four weeks before. 

The steepness of the climb, together with 
the insecure footing, made the work pretty 
tiring, and perhaps the altitude of over 
9,000 feet told somewhat on us, fresh from 
the lowlands and proximity to the ocean. 
Frequent stoppages were imperative, but 
the chill wind made them unadvisable in 
our heated condition. So we ploughed along, 
Clinton and I taking turns on breaking 
trail, while the Lady, who is pluck itself, 
though of slight and girlish figure, kept up 
as gamely as any of us. 

Our lake was about due, but was not in 
sight, although several times we located 
what we took to be its position, only to 
find ourselves mistaken and confronted ever 
by fresh heights. A rock beside the trail, 
bearing the mark of the Geological Survey, 
gave an altitude of 10,000 feet. Satisfactory 
so far, but the snow became ever deeper 
and softer, and the Lady’s breathing more 
troublesome. It began to be a question of 
how much further we ought to go, lake or 
no lake; but the question was all on one 
side, Clinton’s and mine, for the Lady, 
rather pale now, but game as ever, would 


not hear of giving in. Once more we went 
on, and once more the lake went on before 
us. Clinton and I conferred aside, and laid 
the case before the Lady with some urgency. 
But she was adamant; declared she felt 
better every minute, and that we must by 
all means continue. Again we floundered on, 
passing now through a little grove of tama¬ 
racks that stood black, straight and silent 
in a level field of white. 

Then we entered a wide snow-filled basin 
in which the lake should by all rules of 
topography have lain; but there was no 
lake, only before us to the west another 
steep climb. It was the last straw, and 
Clinton and I presented our ultimatum. 
We had made well over the 10,000 foot level 
and had better be content with that; the 
lake was no doubt somewhere, but who 
knew how many more of these staircase 
climbs lay between it and us? It would be 
too late to do any fishing, anyway, if we 
did get there; we were, all of us, wet to the 
knees; the Lady was clearly played out 
already, and the altitude was increasing by 
half the length of every step we took; and 
so on. But we were wasting our none too 
plentiful breath; the Lady was inexorable, 
declared she felt better than ever, and knew 
the lake was just at the head of the next 
rise. She even made a show of going on 
alone. There was nothing for it, and on we went. 








LAKE PERSEVERANCE 


We abandoned all attempt to keep the 
trail, staggered up a snowfield with a slope 
like a steeple, edged our way along the 
crevices of upturned slabs of rock, where 
alpine heather (Bryanthus) grew in sheltered 
crannies, plunged down a little descent, and 
came suddenly upon the lake ,—a lake at 
least,—lying at our very feet. One-half was 
frozen over and ringed with timber, much 
of it dead; the other half was sullen, black 
water surrounded by a meadow of frozen 
grasses and alpine willow, and backed by a 
superb amphitheatre of cliffs. It was deso¬ 
late, lonely, silent, but satisfactory. We 
hunted out a corner where we were partly 
sheltered from the wind, made a fire, put 
over it some snow in a pot we had brought 
to make soup in, and then took off our 
soaked boots and stockings and laid them 
out to dry. The Lady had brought some 
of the invaluable erbswurst, and before long 
we were each fortified with a cup of that excel¬ 
lent soup and some hardtack, followed by other 
cups of fragrant tea. Then we resumed 
our half-dry boots and stockings, and started 
back with mutual congratulations, the Lady 
magnanimously forbearing to “rub it in.” 

We hurried down, for it was getting late. 
A short distance back I caught the glint 
of water between the trees a hundred yards 
to the right. It was our lake, and it lay 
in the very basin where we had expected to 
find it. We had somehow missed it on our 


strenuous w r ay up, and the other lake was 
a second and inferior one. This, our real lake, 
was lovely indeed; a dark steel mirror of 
water, almost circular, and half frozen over, 
like the other one. From its southern shore 
the mountain rose direct; a slope of deep 
snow set with black and solemn pines met 
it on the west; a rough fringe of ice-covered 
boulders on the north; and to the east it lay 
brimming to a rocky lip set with dead and 
splintered pines, between which one looked 
clear across to the Inyo Mountains, now 
glowing with the intense red and purple of 
a gorgeous sunset. 

A boat, full to the gunwale with snow, 
was hauled up on the beach in token of the 
presence of fish, though no ripple now broke 
the shining surface. Clinton was stimulated 
to make a few casts, but found no encourage¬ 
ment and soon desisted. Regretfully we 
turned our backs upon this lovely spot, and 
made the best of our way down through the 
snow-drifts in the gathering dusk. Once 
clear of them a rapid tramp brought us 
quickly into camp, where Johnson received 
us with eager acclamations. We foraged for 
wood in semi-darkness, achieved another 
huge conflagration, ate an impressive supper, 
and then toasted ourselves in our sheltered 
corner at some risk of combustion. 

Next day we took our way back to the 
lower canyon, where we camped again 
among sage brush and pinons; and the 
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following mid-day marched into Lone Pine, 
to find (what we had quite forgotten), that 
it was election day; and that a large pro¬ 
portion of the population, including the 
proprietor of our trusty Johnson, had gone 
off to Independence, the metropolis of the 
county, the better to celebrate the occasion. 
Mrs. Green’s excellent beds and generous 
table reconciled us to the inevitable return 
to civilization; and next day the south-bound 


train claimed us for its own, and in due time 
deposited us again in Los Angeles. 

As a sequel, sitting at the hospitable 
table of my friends a few days later, in 
reviewing the trip, mention was made of 
the lake. I hesitated a moment for a name 
by which to refer to it: 

“Lake-” said I. 

“Obstinacy,” said Clinton and I together. 

“Perserverance,” said the Lady. 



The Benevolence of Highpockets 

By S. D. BARNES 


III—THE FRUITS OF INSTRUCTION 



ND the very next morn¬ 
ing Highpockets “got lost.” 

Presumably he had de¬ 
termined to conquer his 
fear of the wilderness and 
do a little hunting on his 
own account. At any 
rate, he disappeared while 
breakfast was in course 


of preparation, and the dummy gun went 
with him. Catastrophes come when their 
possibility seems most remote, and so it 
chanced in the present instance—even as 
Margie was expressing her satisfaction be¬ 
cause the boy’s dread of the w r oods would 
keep him from wandering. She was too 
game a little woman to faint when the dire 
truth could no longer be denied; instead, 
she strove to smile a concurrence in Billy’s 
too positive statement that no possible 
harm could come to the boy. Sometimes 
it is best not to speculate too much concern¬ 
ing possibilities, but Margie had thoroughly 
learned the story of the woods and their 
hidden perils. Highpockets had passed be- 
yondj sight and hearing—and what is the 
estimated forest area of the state of Michigan. 


There were two trails leading from the 
clearing. The plainest showed the marks 
of much travel by wheeled vehicles, but no 
imprint of human foot. Satisfied of this, 
Billy next turned his attention to that lead¬ 
ing to the river, and presently a jubilant 
shout announced a discovery. 

The diminutive shoe-track was .twenty- 
four hours old, but it served this inexpert 
trailer as a clue. Margie outpaced him in 
the rush to landing, where two skiffs had 
lain the preceding night. One of them was 
now missing. 

“Oh, hurry!” gasped Margie. “He has 
gone to the lake.” 

“But he can’t row—and this current is 
as much as I care to pull against. Jump in 
the boat, little girl, and don’t worry; we’ll 
find him somewhere downstream, and all 
safe and sound.” 

Billy’s face belied his words. So far as he 
knew, the stream was free from rapids, but 
there were boulders and snags that must 
inevitably capsize any small craft swept 
against them. The skiff would not sink, and 
they must soon find it. 

“We’ll be too late, Billy,” sobbed the 
grief-stricken mother. He set his teeth hard 
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and pulled fiercely at the oars. “Hold her 
clear of everything, if you can,” he com¬ 
manded. “We’ll have him in ten minutes, 
it ” And then he could say no more. Ten, 
twenty minutes passed. Dead ahead a jam 
of logs blocked the channel. Still no sign 
of the missing boat! 

* * * 

Highpockets had entertained no thought 
of an excursion by water. Deer hunting 
was more to his liking than puddling around 
in the water after ducks, and where one deer 
had been there should be others. He knew 
exactly where he wanted to go and lost no 
time in getting there, and everything would 
have ended all right if only the trees and 
bushes hadn’t crowded around him and 
cut off all view r of the cabin. Presently he 
heard Billy calling and lifted his feeble little 
voice in reply—he even sang “Turkey in 
the straw',” as in days gone by (only ever 
so much louder); but it was all no use, for 
Billy would not hear, and it even seemed 
that he was running here and there for fear 
bay might find him. So, after a 
while, Highpockets ceased trying, and con¬ 
tented himself to travel on regardless of 
direction, only choosing a way reasonably 
free from bushes and fallen trees—these 
latter particularly, since climbing or strad¬ 
dling over obstacles was not his “long suit ” 
By great good luck he eventually came to 
the plainest of the two trails before men- 
tioned, but by mischance took the wrong 
end of it, instead of the right. Older hunters 
than Highpockets might have erred as 
grievously. In fact, many of them have done 
so. 

But rescue was not far distant. From 
somewhere, or now'here, there came four 
strange people, who gazed down upon him in 
silent wonder. Swarthy of face, ragged of 
garb, lean and dirty—Highpockets did not 
recognize them as Indians, nor did he even 
perceive that one of the quartette was a 
squaw, who possibly had Highpockets of 
her own at home. “I am losted,” he said 
simply; Margie is callin’ me to breakfast.” 

The tallest of the four grunted, and lifted 
the boy gun and all—upon his brawny 
shoulder. There were no need of question- 
ing, for at only one place in the near vicinity 
could such a pappoose belong. Ten minutes 
later the Indian halted at the cabin door 
and glanced within at the waiting meal. 
“Me heap hungry,” he said. “Go in,” re¬ 
plied Highpockets, recalling his last night’s 
lesson; “the naked mus’ eat an’ the hungry 


git clothes—an’ no grum’lin’ about it. It’s 
the wild law. Billy-papa said so.” And so 
they entered and ate. 

And thus is how it chanced that with the 
eating—which in itself was well and seemly— 
the incident was not closed; could the 
squaw’s lineage have been traced, it would 
have led to some adventurous voyageur —a 
century dead and his very name forgotten; 
to her Indian love for bright colors was joined 
that of the Frenchwoman for dainty gar¬ 
ments, and her quickness of wit as well. 
She had used her ears and eyes, and now 
she reasoned within herself something as 
follows: “The boy was lost, and, in his glad¬ 
ness to return, will give us whatever we ask. 
The mother is seeking him in the woods 
and may not come in time. So I will ask 
for the pretty dress, and at once, before my 
man remembers to beg for tobacco and 
whiskey.” 

She reached with one greasy claw and 
caught at the coveted treasure. “Heap 
nice,” she said; “gib to poor old squaw— 
no clothes have got.” Highpockets hesitated, 
choked down a sob—and nodded. It was 
hard to see his mother’s pretty dress drop 
over the head and shoulders of that lank 
carcass, and so pass forever from its rightful 
possessor—for though the most sweetly 
reasonable of womankind, Margie could 
still confess to her peculiar little prejudices. 
But the end was not yet. The other Indians 
suddenly became cognizant of their rags, 
and Highpockets was on the ragged edge of 
despair, when the peaceful operation of “the 
law of the wilds” was suddenly broken in 
upon. Someone screamed just outside the 
door—two someones rushed in and caught 
the boy up between them—three someones 
had tears in their eyes and were careless 
as to who observed. 

“I’ve been losted,” announced High¬ 
pockets, first to regain the power of sensible 
speech. “I found these, an’ bringed ’em 
home. There was no grum’lin’.” 

“No what?” asked Billy and Margie in a 
breath. 

“Grum’lin’. The Lord cheers a lovin’ 
giver—Margie said so last night.” 

“And I second the motion” added Billy. 
“Your heart’s in the right place, old man- 
even if your pockets are a bit below the 
ordinary. But try not to get “losted” any 
more—unless you can arrange to be found 
at bargain-counter prices. Eh, Margie?” 

But Margie’s smile, despite its brightness, 
could not but be interpreted as an unqualified 
assent. Whatever the price paid, in that 
motherheart there was “no grum’lin’.” 


THE END] 



Equality 


FROM THE FORELOPER’S POINT OF VIEW 


By NELSON M. BLAIR 


We found it at last when we rummaged the 
place, 

Though neglected for many a day, 

With a holster so worn it was not worth the 
name 

And a belt that showed signs of decay. 
’Twas like meeting a friend who was long 
lost to view 

With an outstretched and welcoming hand, 
And it brought to remembrance the faces and 
scenes 

We knew when no man owned the land. 


Just a plain forty-five but it seemed like old 
times 

When I “reached for” and “pulled” it once 
more 

And its ready response when the “action” I 
tried 

Showed the same “sudden” traits as of yore. 

When the measure of men was their courage 
and skill 

As the highway of Empire they blazed, 

And the “things” that they did in their own 
simple way 

Made the rest of the world stand amazed. 


When a friend was a friend who would see the 
thing through 

Though the prospect looked slim from the 
start, 

Whose word was a bond that was not paid in 
gold 

Nor offered for sale in the mart; 

When the courts of Injustice did not hold the 
reins 

And men had no laws to despise; 

When the weak and the strong by a Colt 
forty-five 

Were made equal and all of one size. 

Who says they are dead? They are living 
still 

In the hearts of the few who survive. 

And their record is written in crimson flame 

And signed with a “forty-five.” 



The American Grouse and Their Identi¬ 
fication 

By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT 

THE SPRUCE PARTRIDGES: FRANKLIN’S GROUSE AND THE RUFFED GROUSE 

Part II. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ANY years ago, I pub¬ 
lished, in one of the U. S. 
Government Reports, a 
very full and illustrated 
account of the skeletons 
of all of our American 
grouse and their allies, and 
since, a great many illus¬ 
trated papers and books 
on the skeletons of hybrid grouse, turkeys, 
pheasants, all the quails, and no end of foreign 
species. I have also published the skeletons, or 
bones, of not a few fossil species of these groups, 
and I have often wondered whether the day 
would ever come, when such information, as 
I presented in those publications, would 
become so generally disseminated that any 
intelligent person, interested in our game 
birds, could, by a mere glance at any dis¬ 
tinctive bone of any one of them, say off-hand 
what that bone was and to which species of 
grouse, for example, it belonged. Some of 
the bones of the skeleton of some grouse are 
very characteristic of the species; and one, at 
all familiar with them, could name the species 
to which they belonged without a particle 
of trouble. For instance, I can distinguish 
between the pelves of a ruffed grouse and a 
prairie chicken (Tympanuchus) with my eyes 
closed, simply by handling them. Were 
such information general, my task here, 
giving rules and characters for identifying 
our American grouse, would be very con¬ 
siderably lightened. 

In Part One of the present contribution, 
the species and subspecies of but a single 
genus of American grouse were treated, with 
respect to identification; that is, the dusky 
grouse, DendragapiiSy and its three sub¬ 
species. 

In the A. 0. U. Check List of North 
American Birds, the next two genera directly 
following Dendragapus are Canachites and 
Bonasa ,—the first containing the spruce 
partridges and Franklin’s grouse, and the 
second the various forms of the ruffed 
grouse. Both these genera, as genera, have 
been characterized in Part One. 


The species Canachites canadensis or spruce 
grouse, is a typical tree grouse occurring, in 
suitable localities, in the forests of Canada 
and Alaska, as far south as the boundary 
of the United States. There are three sub¬ 
species of the bird described by science, 
namely the Hudsonian spruce partridge 
(C. c. canadensis ), which has a range through¬ 
out the boreal wooded region of the North, 
extending from the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, westward to Edmonton, 
Alberta, east to the Peninsula of Labrador. 
It also occurs, in a special limited area, in 
Alaska, which entitles it to a place in our 
United States avifauna. This area extends 
from Bristol Bay to Cook Inlet and Prince 
William’s Sound. A paler form of this bird, 
known as the Alaska spruce grouse ( Cana¬ 
chites canadensis osgoodi ) is found at Lake 
Marsh, Yukon, Northwest Territory, and 
has been fully described by Dr. Bishop in 
The Auk (XVII. April, 1900, 114); and, 
finally, we have the Canada spruce grouse 
(C. c. canace). 

True canadensis is referred to by a number 
of common names, some of which probably 
include other forms of Canachites . Some of 
these names are: the Canada grouse; black 
grouse; wood grouse; spotted grouse; spruce 
grouse or partridge; swamp or cedar par¬ 
tridge. Its scientific vernacular name, how¬ 
ever, is, as I say, the Hudsonian spruce 
partridge. The adult male, in full plumage, 
is slightly crested; but when the crest is 
lowered, the head is smooth. Over the eye, 
the comb is naked and colored a clear yellow, 
changing to a pale red under certain emotions. 

In this species, the upper parts are barred 
in a wavy fashion with gray and black, with 
occasional rufous markings on the wings 
and back, which, on the wing-coverts and 
shoulders, are replaced by white. Beneath, 
the plumage is a shiny black, much variegated 
with white; the throat is bounded by white 
spots, and some of these occur on the sides 
of the head. Breast and sides white-barred, 
passing to semi-circles behind. The lower 
tail-coverts have the feathers also white- 











Fig. 5.—Male (standing) and female Canada spruce grouse (Canachiles c. canace). By the author after Fuertes. 


tipped. There are 16 feathers in the black 
tail which is slightly rounded, each feather 
being uniformly nearly an inch wide. Distally 
they are tipped with brownish orange, 
the feathers of the upper coverts being 
occasionally bordered with gray, often ex¬ 
tending on to the edges for a little distance. 
!= The legs (tarsi) are fully feathered to the 
toes, the latter being naked, covered with 
scales, and each fringed with a comb-like 
growth which is shed and reproduced during 
the moult. 

An old male of this species, in the breeding 
season, appears to one as a black bird, 
grayish above, white-spotted beneath, and a 
black tail with reddish-brown ends to its 
feathers. Total length averages from 15 to 
17 inches; a wing 7, and the tail 5? inches,— 
the smaller measurements being for the 
female bird. In the latter, the black is not 
continuous beneath as in the cock, being 
replaced by tan and white, especially on the 
breast, with white streaks on the flanks. 
In fact, the hen of this species is more or 
less barred elsewhere with fine, wavy mark¬ 
ings of dull black, giving the tout ensemble of 
the plumage a very different appearance 
from the male. On the upper part, she 
more resembles the cock bird, but is browner, 
the ends of the tail feathers more narrowly 
edged with brownish-orange, with all of the 
feathers more or less banded with buffy 


ochre, which bars, or bands, are said to 
disappear gradually as the bird ages. Sub¬ 
adults resemble the females, while the chicks 
look like those of the ptarmigans with 
unfeathered toes. 

Students of our grouse will find them 
much mixed up in the literature on the 
subject; as for example, Ridgway, in his 
Manual of North American Birds, bunches 
together the genera Dendragapus and Cana - 
chites, including them all in the former 
genus. Audubon, however, was far less to 
be trusted in this matter, for to him all 
“spruce grouse” looked alike. In his descrip¬ 
tion of the Canada grouse (Canachites cana¬ 
densis), which, under the rule of those days 
he placed in Tetrao , he says in the fifth 
volume of his great work “According to 
Dr. Richardson, all the thick and swampy 
black-spruce forests between Canada and 
the Arctic Sea abound with this bird, and 
considerable numbers exist in the severest 
seasons as high as the 67th parallel. I am 
informed by Mr. Townsend that it is also 
plentiful on the Rocky Mountains and the 
plains of the Columbia, from which parts I 
have obtained specimens differing in nothing 
from others procured in Maine and Labrador. 
I have also compared those in the Edin¬ 
burgh Museum, which Mr. Douglas was 
pleased to name Tetrao Franklinii , with 
several of my own, and feel perfectly confi- 
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dent that they are all of one and the same 
species,” (p. 87). It may be said that Mr. 
David Douglas was eminently correct about 
Franklin’s grouse being a distinct species, 
and he so described it in 1829 in face of the 
opposite opinion of such an indifferent 
observer of the specific differences in birds 
as was Audubon, who was totally incapable 
of noting any in the cases of four different 
kinds of American grouse now all included 
in the genus under consideration,—that is, 
the genus Canachites. The idea of one not 
being able to see the differences in plumage 
between an adult male dusky grouse (Den- 
dragapus obscurus) and an adult male 
Franklin’s grouse (Canachites franklini) ) with 
the skins of the birds before him! If any 
of the sportsmen who read these articles 
are of the immense host in the United States, 
who believe that Audubon described and 
figured all of the birds in North America, 
without making a single error of any kind, I 
would say that it would be a good thing 
to get that erroneous idea out of their heads, 
if they ever expect to gain an accurate knowl¬ 
edge of any of our groups of birds, the game 
birds included. Audubon did not see, much 
less describe and figure, one in fifty of the 
birds of North America; the text, figures 
and classification of his work are—each and 
all—pregnant with errors; and had it not 
been for the vastly superior knowledge of 
the distinguished Scotch ornithologist, Wil¬ 
liam MacGillivray.—who more than assisted 
him,—he would never have been able to 
get out the text matter at all. Even Mac- 
gillivray did not have the opportunity to 
see but a comparatively small part of 
Audubon’s MSS. before they went to 
press, as his work in natural science practi¬ 
cally occupied all his time and prevented 
him from doing so. He was, moreover, 
born in Aberdeen, and lived and died there. 
Most of Audubon’s life was spent in this 
country. 

Of the Canachites canadensis series, I still 
have to describe the last subspecific form. 
This is the Canada spruce grouse (C. c. canace) 
Canace was the daughter of iEolus, the 
Greek word meaning a noise. Figure 5, 
here reproduced, gives a beautiful represen¬ 
tation of the male and female of this bird— 
an illustration I obtained by photograph¬ 
ing Plate 41, of Eaton’s “Birds of New 
York,” the original having been made by 
Mr. Fuertes. 

The Canada spruce grouse ranges through 
Manitoba, southern parts of Ontario and 
New Brunswick, and, within the boundaries 
of the United States, through certain regions 
of New England, New York and westward 
as far as northern Minnesota. This is the 


Tetrao canace of Linnaeus (1766), and the 
common Canada grouse of such writers as 
Audubon and Coues, which last-named bird 
with them includes it. In the case of this 
grouse as in others, the females are smaller 
than the males, the length for the two being 
from 15 to 17 inches. The young are like 
the hens. 

In this form there are no ruffs on the 
neck, neither is the head crested; the usual 
bare orange spot is above either eye; legs 
(tarsi) are feathered to the toes, which 
latter have the horny, comb-like fringe 
on their sides referred to above; tail feathers 
sixteen. 

In the male, the sides and upper parts 
are generally wavy, barred with gray and 
black. Beneath, mostly clear black, the 
feathers being tipped with white; the feath¬ 
ers of the otherwise black tail are also tipped 
with a brownish-orange of an ocherous shade. 

Eaton describes the female of this species 
as taken in New York State, as “quite 
uniformly varied with ocherous, gray and 
blackish, the gray appearing as a veil cast 
over the ocherous and blackish bars; under 
parts with white feather tips” (p. 365). 
(Fig. 5, the sitting bird). 

Finally, we have in this genus the distinct 
species Canachites franklini f — Franklin’s 
grouse. This elegant bird was first discovered 
by Lewis and Clark in Idaho in 1805, but 
not scientifically named. As above stated, 
it was again discovered by David Douglas 
in the then territories of Washington and 
Oregon, who named it Tetrao franklini after 
the distinguished Arctic explorer, Sir John 
Franklin. (Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. Vol. 
xvi. 1829 p. 139). Both Swainson and 
Bonaparte have given us figures of this 
species, and Figure 6 of this Part, reproduced 
from my own drawing of a male in full 
plumage, is another contribution in this 
direction. 

In all particulars, Franklin’s grouse has 
the general appearance of the Canada 
grouse described above; but in its range, it 
is restricted to the central parts of British 
Columbia, southern Alaska, and the western 
regions of central Alberta. * From these 
parts it ranges southward through the forest 
districts of northern Oregon, central Idaho, 
and the forested regions of the western parts 
of Montana. Personally, I have shot this 
grouse in the extreme lower part of its range 
in Montana. 

As will be observed in Figure 6. the tail 
is relatively—as well as actually—longer 
than it is in the Canada grouse, and the 
white tips to the broader feathers are very 
scant. Moreover, distally, the tail in Frank¬ 
lin’s grouse is nearly even, and it lacks the 



Fig. 6. Franklin’s grouse (Canachites f ranklini). Reproduction of a painting made by-’the author. 


terminal orange-brown bar. The white tips 
to the outer row of feathers of the upper 
coverts lend to the superior aspect of the 
tail a decided spotted appearance, especially 
when the bird is at rest, as shown in Fig. 6. 

Having a knowledge of its range and the 
above characters, one will have no trouble 
in distinguishing a Franklin’s grouse of the 
genus from the Canada grouse, or, indeed, 
from any other Canachites. 

Few of our grouse are better known to 
our sportsmen than those grouped in the 
genus Bonasa , which contains the ruffed 
grouse; yet there is not one hunter in a hundred 
in this country who_isaware_of the fact that 


we have several sub-species of this elegant 
bird. 

Bonasa umbellus , owing to the presence 
of its peculiar spreading neck-tufts, gets 
its specific name from a Latin word having 
reference to an umbrella (umbel); note 
also umbra a shadow or shade, used in many 
senses. 

B. umbellus occurs in certain localities 
where suitable forests exist, in Alaska and 
Canada, and southward to California, Colo¬ 
rado, Kansas and Tennessee. In the East 
it is found in the Alleghanies, as far south 
as Georgia. 



Fig. 7.—Ruffed grouse (3. u. utnbellus). Reproduction of a photograph from life by Professor C. F. Hodge. 


The type species, B. utnbellus utnbellus or 
the ruffed grouse, ranges over the eastern 
United States from southern New York 
westward through Michigan and Minnesota. 
On the Atlantic side, from southern Vermont 
to northern Georgia, including Virginia; 
thence westward, we find it in eastern 
Kansas, northern Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Throughout the New England part of its 
range, it is very generally known as the 
“Partridge,” while in the middle and southern 
states, it is everywhere called the “Pheasant.” 
It has some nine or ten vernacular names, 
which are not worth our while to record. 
Much confusion would be avoided if the 
birds could be called “Ruffed grouse” every¬ 
where, simply stating, as occasion required, 
whether the Canada, the Gray, or the 
Oregon ruffed grouse was in question. 

In Figure 7 of this Part, we have a repro¬ 
duction of a photograph of the ruffed grouse 
( B . u. umbellus) y taken from life by Professor 
C. F. Hodge of Clark College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who presented it to me. 
The bird is seen to be “strutting,” and it 
doubtless formed the model for Fuertes’ 
colored figure in Eaton’s “Birds of New 
York.” (Plate 41). 

Figure 8 is another of Professor Hodge’s 
photographs reproduced; it is probably the 


same bird (male) “day-dreaming” on a log, 
and it is an interesting picture. 

Figure 9 gives the skins of various speci¬ 
mens of ruffed grouse,—a cut I obtained by 
photography from an illustration in Eaton’s 
“Birds of New York,” (p. 372). It will be 
seen that these four grouse skins were taken 
as they rested on a plane surface on their 
backs. They are of “ Bonasa utnbellus from 
New York State, showing graduation from 
B. u. utnbellus on the right (Bergen, Genessee 
County), to B. u. togata on the left (Upper Au- 
sable Lake). The intermediates are from Sara¬ 
toga County and southern Ontario County.” 
(Compare also with Fig. 2 of Part I). These 
birds produce their “drumming” by rapidly 
whirring their wings, neither of the latter coming 
in contact with anything. Most of the ruffed 
grouse I have shot were met with in New 
England (Conn.) and were B. umbellus , 
wherein the upper parts are variegated with 
grayish or reddish brown, which, on the 
back, is spotted all over with pale, oblong, 
black-edged spots. The under parts are 
more or less white and transversely barred 
with pale brown. The brown or gray tail is 
tipped with the latter color, and is otherwise 
marked with many transverse, narrow, black 
bars, the sub-terminal broad one being also 
black. At the neck, the “ruffs” are either 



Fig> 8.—Ruffed grouse (B. u. umbellus). Reproduction of a photograph from life by Professor C. F. Hodge. 


black or brownish black, being smaller and 
browner in the hen. In the male, it has a 
steel-blue or dark greenish iridescence. 

^ With this description before one and 
knowing the range—taken in connection 
with the cuts presented—almost anyone 
would be able to identify a ruffed grouse.— 
that is, Bonasa u. umbellus. This says 
nothing for the subspecies—that’s another 
affair—and we will take those up at the 
close of the article. Before doing so, how¬ 
ever, it will be of interest to cite a few obser¬ 
vations of other ornithologists upon the type 
species now being considered. 

Wilson, who gives a long and very inter¬ 
esting account of this bird, says “Dr. Turton 
and several other English writers, have 
spoken of a Long-tailed Grouse, said to 
inhabit the back parts of Virginia, which 
can be no other than the present species, 
there being, as far as I am acquainted, only 
these two ; the Ruffed and Pinnated grouse 
found native within the United States.” 

At the present writing, there are between 
thirty and forty kinds known, which includes 
the Alaskan forms. 

As part of a very accurate description, 
Wilson further says, “The Pheasant, or 
Partridge, of New England, is eighteen 
inches long, and twenty-three in extent; 
bill, a horn color, paler below; eye, reddish 
hazel, immediately above which is a small 
spot of bare skin, of a scarlet color; crested; 


head and neck variegated with black, red, 
brown, white, and pale brown; sides of the 
neck furnished with a tuft of large, black 
feathers, twenty-nine or thirty in number, 
which it occasionally raises; this tuft covers 
a large space of the neck destitute of feathers; 
***** the legs are covered half 
way to the feet with hairy down of a brownish 
white color; legs and feet pale ash; toes 
pectinated along the sides; the two exterior 
ones joined at the base, as far as the first 
joint, by a membrane; vent yellowish rust 
color.” 

Ridgway, who describes the downy young, 
etc., gives the length as 15.50 to 19 inches, 
(Manual, p. 197) or an inch more than 
Wilson’s measurement. We know that the 
hen is considerably smaller than the cock 
bird. He further states in the same place 
that in the female “the neck-tufts are 
rudimentary or obsolete.” 

Coues, in the last edition (5th, p. 741) of 
his “Key,” agrees with Wilson in the size 
of B. umbellus and says, among other things, 
“Young of both sexes sufficiently resemble 
the adults to be unmistakable, and detailed 
description of every feather would be tedious 
and profitless. Chicks in down are very 
pretty, being of various buff shades deepen¬ 
ing on some parts into chestnut, with a black 
stripe on each side of the head. There is a 
sort of dichromatism in this species, somewhat 
like that of the red and gray Megascops owls, 
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some individuals being browner, others 
grayer, than the average; but this is irre¬ 
spective of age, sex, season or locality, does 
not in the least correspond with the pre¬ 
tended geographical distribution of the sub¬ 
species togata , which some late grouse- 
fanciers have sought to establish, and I 
cannot imagine myself humoring such a 
whim in the “Key.” We have quite enough 
to do in making out umbelloides to be sub- 
specifically different.” 

Eaton, in the “Birds of New York” (p. 367) 
states, “This species, like the Screech Owl, 
exhibits a kind of dichromatism, some 
specimens having a prevailing rufous, or 
reddish brown color of the upper parts, 
especially the tail, and others a prevailing 
gray, which is not by any means confined 
to the subspecies togata y but is exhibited by 
southern birds as well, both types of color 
often occurring in the same brood.” This 
offsets what Coues had to say about B. u. 
togata, and properly so. Coues, in giving 
his description of birds, was only too often 
influenced by his moods. 

Audubon tells us that the “drumming” of 
the ruffed grouse is produced as it “beats 
its sides with its wings in the manner of the 
domestic cock, but more loudly, and with 
such rapidity of motion, after a few of the 
first strokes, as to cause a tremor in the air 
not unlike the rumbling of distant thunder.” 
I was under the impression that “a tremor” 
was a vibratory movement, and not a noise 
of any kind. 

Audubon is much nearer the truth when 
he states, in regard to the ruffed grouse, that 
“A remarkable difference of plumage is 
observed in specimens from the opposite 
parts of the continent, those from the eastern 
districts being invariably much greyer, 
especially on the tail-feathers, than those 
procured along the Ohio, or in Virginia. 
These constant differences have tempted 
some persons to suppose that we have two 
nearly allied species, instead of one; but 
after the closest examination of all their 
parts, as well as of their habits, I never 
could find anything tending to support this 
supposition.” (Vol. v. p. 81). 

I have already given above the range of 
B.u. umbellus , and the following are the ranges 
of the three remaining subspecies as given 
by the A. O. U. “Check-List” (1912). 

Bonasa umbellus togata. Canada Ruffed 
Grouse.—“Range: Central Keewatin, south¬ 
ern Ungava, and Nova Scotia south to 
Manitoba, southern Michigan, northern 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
and in the mountains of New York, western 


Massachusetts, and northern Connecticut; 
birds indistinguishable from the eastern 
form occur from east central British Colum¬ 
bia south to eastern Oregon and central 
Idaho. 

Bonasa umbellus umbelloides . Gray Ruffed 
Grouse.—“Range: Norton Sound, Alaska, 
east to central Yukon and west central 
Mackensie, and south to northern Utah, 
northern Colorado, and western South 
Dakota.” 

Bonasa umbellus sabini. Oregon Ruffed 
Grouse.—“Range: Coast ranges from south¬ 
ern Alaska to Humboldt County, Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

It must be remembered and distinctly 
understood that these three subspecies, at 
their limited boundaries of their several 
ranges, by insensible degrees shade into 
each other, which statement includes 'B. 
umbellus umbellus . On this point Eaton 
remarks, “It is impossible to draw definitely 
the boundary between the ruffed grouse proper 
{umbellus) and the Canadian ruffed grouse 
(tagota ), as there is a continual gradation 
from the birds of southern New York to 
those of the Adirondack forests, which are 
certainly of the subspecies togata. Birds from 
the highlands of eastern and western New 
York are intermediate between the two ” 
(“Birds of New York,” p. 367). (See Fig. 9). 

Ruffed grouse from the Adirondacks are 
typical of the Canada ruffed grouse {B. u. 
togata) and they are of the same size as 
umbellus. They are much darker in color,— 
particularly is it to be noticed that the 
transverse barring of the parts beneath are 
so. These markings are dusky across the 
breast, passing to black as we pass over the 
flanks on either side. All the edgings of 
the feathers in these localities are black or 
blackish. Above, the bird inclines to be 
grayish, the upper part of the tail being, in 
fact, a clear gray color. 

Coues, in describing the plumage of the 
gray ruffed grouse (B. u. umbelloides) says 
of the male bird, “Lower back, rump, upper 
tail-coverts and tail slate-gray, with little 
if any brown tinge; the feathers of the back 
and rump with light gray cordate or arrow- 
headed spots, narrowly bordered with black; 
tail-feathers finely vermiculated with black, 
and with a broad, subterminal black zone. 
Ruffle glossy greenish-black. Under parts 
whitish, more or less tinged with tawny-brown, 
with several broad brown cross-bars on each 
feather, largest and most distinct on long 
feathers of sides, some of which have also 
white shaft-lines; heavy feathers of flanks 
and vent mostly whitish, unmarked. Feath- 



Fig. 9.—Skins of Bonasa ( u mb til us and tngata). By the author after Eaton. 


ers of fore-neck and scapulars blended with 
gray, rich reddish-brown, ochrey-brown, and 
white in indescribable confusion. Most of 
the wing-coverts with w r hite shaft-lines. Hen 
with ruffle less developed varied with 
brown and white. General- tone more rufous 
than in the cock.” (“Key.” 5th Edition, 
pp. 742, 743.) 

The Oregon ruffed grouse is named for 
J. Sabine, B. umbellus sabini , and its dis¬ 
covery and rediscovery by David Douglas 
is interesting in American grouse history, 


but has little to do with up to date indenti- 
fication. 

This subspecies more closely resembles 
B . u. umbellus , but the brown shades in it 
are darker and more extensive than in the 
latter form. In fact, the color is more ele¬ 
gant and far richer. In some parts of the 
plumage it approaches a chestnut shade, 
glossy and handsome, which passes to black¬ 
ish in the browns. These are only the typical 
examples, however, from the center of the 
range, as pointed out above. 



# 
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Time Wrought Modifications of the Hunt 

ing Knife 

By R. A. KANE 
Part II 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM FHOTOGRAPHS AND DRAWINGS. 



N another occasion I was 
still-hunting in the edge of 
the green wood which 
marked the limits of the 
broad expanse of burnt 
district. It was good 
deer country, and I was 
momentarily expecting to 
get a standing shot or to 
see the flash of white that would be the 
signal for action on my part. While step¬ 
ping cautiously along and peering care¬ 
fully in every direction, I was suddenly 
startled by the vicious crack of a high power 
rifle on my left and seemingly but a few rods 
distant. Instinctively I sprang forward to 
the inviting shelter of the trunk of a green 
hemlock, placing it between me and the 
direction from which the sound had come. 


The reason for my sudden and unpremeditated 
action will be clear to those of our readers 
who will remember that there is no closed 
season on hunters in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
I stood edgewise to the trunk of the tree, 
hugging it closely. As soon as my wits were 
in working order, I yelled lustily, though 
nervously to apprise the shooter of my prox¬ 
imity. He answered promptly with the 
woodsman’s hail (a full mouthed call) ending 
with a clear far sounding whoop. In less than 
a minute the invisible hunter emerged from 
behind a cluster of young balsams, and as 



A YOUNG HUNTER’S KNIFE. WITH HANDLE OF 
LEG BONE FROM FAWN 


he approached said, “Guess you jumped him 
for me.” 

“ ’Jue get him?” 

“Sure.” 

“Bully for you,” and together we walked 
a distance of about fifty yards to where a 
fine young buck lay with a .30-30 through 
his neck. 

“Got him standin’ when he was listening 
on his back track” explained the stripling 
hunter. 


It was a mild November day and as he 
wore no coat, I noticed that he apparently 
carried neither belt or hunting knife, and 
that his supply of cartridges was carried 
in the hip pocket of his mackinaw trousers 
in the original card-board box. Resting his 
rifle against a convenient tree he proceeded 
to dress his game with the most unique 
specimen of cutlery that was ever carried 
by a sportsman. The blade was shaped like 
that of a cobbler’s knife, exactly like the ones 
we have seen used by the spectacled village 
shoemaker to trim the sole, and which was 
sharpened ever and anon on a fragment of 
coarse grindstone, or a sheet of sandpaper, 
tacked to his work bench. The young hunter’s 
blade was less than three inches in length, 
its back straight, and the edge curved sharply 
from handle to point. A strong tang about 
equal in length to the blade was left for the 
handle, and upon this was tightly driven 
about 3£ inches of the leg bone of a fawn, 
the enlargement at the joint forming a sort 
of natural guard for the hand. As he pro¬ 
ceeded with the work of dressing his game, 
I watched him with considerable interest as 
I was curious to know what sort of a job 
could be done with such an inferior looking 
tool. He first made a small incision at the 
throat, not longer than the width of his 
blade, then cutting latterly under the skin, 
he severed the jugular, windpipe and gullet. 
After neatly circling the vent of the body 
with the slender point of his knife, he made 
an incision about five inches long extending 
back from the navel, then inserting his fore¬ 
arm into the opening thus made, with a few 
dexterous cuts of his short blade, the dia¬ 
phragm and other natural adhesions were cut 
away, while heart, liver, lungs, as well as 
the baser parts were easily withdrawn, from 
front and rear. When assisting my young 
friend to hang the deer for drainage, I noticed 
that there was scarcely a stain on the beauti- 
full snow white hair of the under parts, and 
there was practically none of the meat ex¬ 
posed to tempt, either predatory birds or 
animals. I had learned something new about 
the hunting knife. 

Notwithstanding the countless number of 
hunting knives manufactured by our great 
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factories and the faultless quality of material 
and infinite variety of pattern, there are 
still artisans to be found in every country 
who will guarantee to make knives for the 
sportsman, superior in design for their pur¬ 
pose, and of better steel than is supplied by 
the trade. Some of these productions bear 
out the claims of their maker, and it is the 
ambition of every genuine hunter to possess 
one. Since the belt knife is no longer regarded 
as an auxiliary side arm or for aggressive 
purposes, many practical sportsmen have 
designed shorter, lighter, and in every way 
more convenient belt knives to meet the many 
uses for which this indispensible implement 
is so often required. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to dis¬ 
cuss the merits or demerits of the many so- 
called hunting knives offered by the trade 
for the use of sportsmen. To do so would entail 
an endless discussion of points which could 
have no interest to the modern hunter, 
except for the purpose of comparison. For 
this reason, I have selected a few types 
especially designed by men of experience to 
meet the changed conditions, brought about 
largely by the general use of repeating and 
high power rifles. In the writer’s estimation 
one of the very best of the straight blade 
type of belt knives is the “Kephart.” This 
near perfect piece of cutlery, like its com¬ 
panion the Nessmuck belt axe, was designed 
by Mr. Horace Kephart, the veteran sports¬ 
man and writer. I carried a Kephart model 
for many years, in the forests of Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan, where deer and bear 
are the principal game to be hunted and 
where a strong serviceable blade of the best 
material is- needed. My Kephart also ac¬ 
companied me on an extended trip through 


the mountains in Northwestern Mexico, 
where it also proved its lines to be correct 
and its material and temper faultless. This 
particular knife had a four inch blade, wide 
in proportion, with a spear point, but short 
and well rounded, admirably adapted for 
skinning big game. The tang was tne same 
width as the blade and extended through the 
length of the handle. The handle was made 
of hardwood riveted to the tang with three 
strong rivets, and extended to the beginning 
of the cutting edge, affording the user a 
powerful purchase close to the hand, a fea¬ 
ture not usually found on hunting knives 
made for the trade. Another noticeable 
point of the broad handle is that it is shaped 
to fit and fill the hand at every point of con¬ 
tact. Many a stealthy and covetous glance 
was cast in the direction of my favorite by 
our young Yaqui Indian guide and Mexican 
packers. 

The Kephart knife is made by Colclesser 
Brothers, Eldorado, Pennsylvania. This firm 
does expert steel work of every kind. The 
blades of the Kephart knives are all hand 
hammered and oil tempered. The knives 
may be had in different lengths and weights 
as the purchaser may desire. 

Another hunting knife designed especially 
for a certain line of work and undoubtedly 
one of the smallest of its kind is the Dali de 
Wesse. It was intended for the use of the big 
game hunters of Alaska, where it is necessary 
to reduce the weight of the hunter’s equip¬ 
ment to the last fraction of an ounce. 

Its designer, Mr. Dali de Wesse, is a big 
game hunter of national reputation. He 
gives us as the result of his experience, the 
dainty little tool, which bears his name, and 
it fills every requirement of the big game 



hunter, and is especially well adapted to 
the requirements of camp life. The blade 
is four inches, the handle 3| inches, weight 
three ounces. The form of the point is a 
modified clip, well rounded, which adapts 
the knife to skinning purposes. The back of 
the knife is serrated with dull teeth to prevent 
the thumb from slipping, and the handle is 
made from German stag horn. While grasp¬ 
ing it for sticking purposes, the little finger 
should be doubled up letting the end of handle 
rest against it. A deep semi-circular notch 
is cut into the handle and tang just at the 
rear of the cutting edge into which the middle 
finger naturally falls, which, with the little 
finger at the end of the handle and the thumb 
on the back of the blade, affords a grip that 
inspires one with confidence for any kind of 
work. 

In striking contrast to the serviceable Kep- 
hart, and the dainty Dali de Wesse is the 
ponderous Yaegermesser. This formidable 
weapon is a native of Germany, and bears 
the unmistakable signs of its parentage both 
in design and workmanship. It has a ten-inch 
blade and is fourteen inches over-all. The 
handle is of German stag, the blade, tang 
and bolsters are hand forged from a single 
piece of German razor steel. The blade at the 
back is a quarter of an inch thick, and the 
weapon with its well made sheath of black 
harness leather weighs fully two pounds. An 
under-study for the Jaeger, and of the same 
nationality is the Jaegers Freund, shown in 
the next cut. This one is also a straight 
dagger shaped blade and is indisputably of 
armor piercing design. These weapons with 
their etched blades, ornamental guards and 
superb workmanship, are picturesque weapons 
great in a close encounter, but illy adapted 


for the less romantic occupation of dressing 
game or oft recurring commoner duties in¬ 
cident to every day camp life. Both of these 
weapons may be looped to the cartridge belt 
in the regular manner or if no belt is worn, 
*hey may be suspended from the waist band 
of the trousers with a broad steel clamp, 
the latter being locked with a spring cam, 
which closes the jaws of the clamp and secures 
it permanently. Although neither of these 
blades are of such size or pattern as would be 
selected for use by the practical hunters of 
our country, yet they possess many good 
points worthy of perpetuation. In German 
and British East Africa, where stealthy and 
dangerous big game untaught as to repeating 
and high power rifles, still exists, theie is a 
profitable market for belt knives of the 
Jaegermesser family. The two beautiful 
knives just described are the personal prop¬ 
erty of Mr. Ulrich Wosneck of the John 
Meunier Gun Company, of Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin. Mr. Wosneck is by profession an 
expert steel worker and gunsmith. He has 
worked in most of the great armories through¬ 
out continental Europe and knows steel as 
he knows the love songs of his native Bohemia. 
Mr. Wosneck is at present not regularly 
engaged in knife making^ His time is occupied 
principally in repairing, re-bluing and re- 
finishing the De Luxe grade firearms owned 
by the most fastidious and discriminating 
of American sportsmen. Notwithstanding 
his busy life he is ever ready to make knives 
of any pattern for the sportsman, who may 
favor him with an order. As becomes a 
progressive workman, he will fashion the 
blade deftly according to any design which 
may accompany the order. Not only will the 
design of the blade be followed in minute 
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detail, but the handle will be made in accord¬ 
ance with the ideas of the designer. Another 
of the straight blade family worthy of at¬ 
tention is the “Eastwood.” This serviceable 
and shapely blade was forged by hand by 
Dan Stocking, the veteran knife maker of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. The handle was 
made, applied and decorated by Mr. Wosneck 
according to a design supplied by Mr. East- 
wood. It is made of light yellow boxwood, 
which forms a pleasing color combination 
with the polished steel blade. The blade is 
made from the best imported Black Diamond 
steel. Mr. Stocking is by profession a knife 
maker, and in every blade forged on his 
anvil he puts the cumulative skill of fifty 
years as an expert steel worker. He manu¬ 
factures a complete line of cutlery adapted 
to the uses of sportsmen, leather worker, 
or the meat dealer. The handles applied to 
the knives by Mr. Stocking are of hardwood 
and fibre, plain, strong and serviceable. 

Whatever the causes were that brought 
about the radical changes in the weight and 
form of the American belt knife, nearly 
everyone recognizes the superiority of the 
modified types for the routine service of the 
present day hunter. Inherited ideas and 
customs die slowly even after the conditions, 
which gave them birth, have long since 
passed away. We still retain the straight 
inflexible blade, sometimes with the wholly 
unnecessary guard, when a shorter, thinner 
blade of more graceful outline would be better 
adapted to every need of camp or game-trail. 
One of the types here selected as representing 
and illustrating the more modern ideas, is a 
small shapely hunting knife manufactured 
and placed on the market by the Carlson- 
Lusk Hardware Company, of Boise, Idaho. 
The demand for this knife was so great that 
many imitations made their appearance, and 
in consequence the firm was compelled to 
patent it for their own protection. The 
trade-mark adopted by them is the word 
“Tatronife” and under this distinguishing 
mark it is now manufactured and sold. The 
knife weighs but six ounces, the blade is five 
and one half inches long, and it is nine and 


one half inches over-all. The tang extends 
the full length of the handle, which is made 
of Madagascar ebony, and secured to the 
tang by three brass rivets. The handle is 
deeply carved in imitation of German stag, 
which gives a grip of great security without 
leaving deep, dirt-catching cavities, which 
would soon render it unsanitary and offensive. 
The handle is nearly straight in outline but 
the thin flexible blade of German razor steel 
is gracefully curved at such a degree that the 
whole cutting edge is utilized while skinning 
or cutting, using the drawing, rocking stroke 
of the blade, as compared with knives of the 
trade. The blade is thin and springy, giving 
a feeling of life and purchase not present in 
any other make of knife that we have ever 
used. The back of the point is placed at 
such an angle that an incision can be made 
in the leg of a deer or other animal and the 
opening enlarged to any degree without 
cutting the flesh or muscles. 

The size and outline of the Tatronife 
renders it admirably adapted for the peculiar 
work within the cavity of the bodies of the 
larger game animals. Picture to yourselves 
a knife of graceful outline weighing less than 
two of the high power cartridges in yout 
belt, but perfectly adapted to the bleeding, 
skinning and dressing of the gigantic moose 
of Alaska, the bulky Musk Ox of the Arctic 
barrens, or the less ponderous Caribou of 
British Columbia. The “Tatronife” is not 
less well adapted to the requirements of the 
deer hunter, and trapper of fur animals. 
For the ordinary duties of camp life it is as desir¬ 
able a tool as was the old family butcher knife 
found in mother’s kitchen in boyhood days. 
For all legitimate purposes for which a hunt¬ 
ing knife should be used, this little implement 
will fill every requirement. It is a great mis¬ 
take to use the fine, keen, shapely blade as *a 
jimmy to pry the lid off a packing box or 
case of ammunition. It was not designed 
for a nail puller, nor was it intended for a 
hacksaw for cutting barbwire fences, and it 
is a waste of time to spend half an hour 
placing the edge in razor like condition and 
then use it for a camp can opener. The knife 
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is warranted for all purposes for which such 
an implement may be properly used, but no 
knife should be used for the above named 
abuses. In selecting this knife one obtains 
a tool in which there is a close affinity be¬ 
tween the shape and weight of the tool and 
the natural motions of the hand while using it. 

Many of the knives designed for the hunt¬ 


er’s use are illy adapted for the purposes for 
which they were intended. Much of the more 
showy cutlery with extremely sharp points, 
projecting guards, fawn’s foot handle, or 
other dirt accumulating devices should be 
studiously avoided. There are many methods 
of carrying the hunting knife, but in the 
writer’s opinion the Indian style of sheath is 
the best and most practical of any yet de¬ 
vised. This pattern covers the blade com¬ 
pletely and extends two-thirds of the way up 
the handle, which it fits snugly. Hanging 
back well on the hip and nearly enveloped 
in its sheath there is little possibility of it 
being lost on a rough trail or jerked out by 
tangled undergrowth. Any pattern of knife 
without a cross-guard may be carried in this 
manner. The “Tatronife” lies close to the 
hip in a flat sheath, strongly stitched by hand 
and reinforced by soft metal rivets. This 
cutting outfit is a fitting accessory to the 
modern high power rifle. Its work is a vast 
improvement upon that of the old stiff, 
straight backed dagger pointed type of a 
past generation. Try it and be convinced. 
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Cheaper Outing Equipment 

By ROBERT E. PINKERTON 


E once bought a com¬ 
plete outfit for two, with 
the exception of blankets 
and some clothing, and 
took a canoe trip. We 
traveled 800 miles and 
were gone fifty-six days. 
The total cost, second¬ 
handed canoe, food and 
all, was $80.00. This is cited only to show 
that one should not be kept from an outing 
by prices in an outfitter’s catalogue, that 
an outfit may be purchased at far less than 
the city price, and that city people do not 
necessarily have to buy city goods to go into 
the wilderness. 

Efficient outfitters have produced most 
estimable goods, and in many things it is 
advisable to get the best, especially if a long 
journey into the wilderness is planned. But 
people were living in the wilderness before 
there were outfitters, and there are any 


number of people living in the wilderness 
today who get all their equipment in the 
trading post or frontier store. They are 
dressed adequately, have good meals, travel 
right, and they pay comparatively little for 
what they have. 

A wise camper studies the methods and 
equipment of the people who live in the 
places to which he goes for recreation. 
They have been wearing a certain type of 
footwear for years, and they should know 
what is best. Gradually, unconsciously, but 
surely, they have been adapting equipment 
to the peculiar conditions of their country, 
and they have arrived at good solutions of 
the out of doors problems. 

These people will not, and many times 
cannot, pay fancy prices for what they need. 
They want something that does the work, 
serves the purpose, and at the lowest possible 
cost. And they get it. The man who 
studies the inhabitants pays less money 
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for his outing, and he has just as good a 
time. 

For instance, in the north woods lumber¬ 
jacks and trappers have been living and 
working for fifty to seventy-five years. 
They have cut logs in the woods in winter 
and have driven those same logs down icy 
streams in the spring. They have been 
exposed to intense cold and all sorts of bad 
weather. They have worked in the rain 
and where mosquitoes were thickest. Yet 
none of them ever heard of your pet sporting 
boot, of any of your waterproofed clothing, 
or of any of your condensed foods. 

Trappers and prospectors in Canada have 
taken canoe trips that make yours look 
like a paddle in a mill pond, and all in the 
day’s work. And yet few of them ever saw 
the equipment you find necessary. 

Not that these men have been inade¬ 
quately clothed, insufficiently fed or have 
lacked anything in the wilderness. Why, 
they have been wearing mackinaw coats 
for more than fifty years, and it has been 
only in the last dozen years or less that you 
ever heard of such a garment, except in log 
drive fiction. They have been wearing 
driving boots that were the grandfathers of 
your sporting boots, for some of the best 
outing footwear made today comes from 
factories that once turned out shoes only 
for the river pig. 

The timber cruiser of the north central 
states had nesting pails and a reflecting 
baker before we were born, and he is still 
using them. He had a light weight tent and 
good, heavy woolen socks and woolen trousers 
and shirts, and they kept him as comfortable 
in bad weather as a modern equipment 
might have done. 

And what did these things cost? The 
lumberjack buys a good pair of mackinaw 
trousers for three or four dollars, and a good 
coat for five. He gets good, heavy woolen 
socks, which he wears the year around, for 
fifty cents per pair, and he never pays more 
than five or six dollars for his shoes. Two 
or three dollars a suit will buy as good heavy 
woolen underwear as he wants. 

The timber cruiser buys a set of four 
nesting pails far $2.25, and they are oval, 
not round, so that they fit well in a packsack. 
A nine by twelve-inch reflecting baker costs 
$1.75, and a six by seven-foot silkolene tent, 
wedge shaped, weighing five and one-half 
pounds and fitted with outside tapes for 
the ridge pole, costs only seven dollars. 
Two packsacks, costing three dollars each 
for the best, carry all the outfit, and these 
same men will pick up a canoe in an Indian 
village for ten dollars. 


These are the prices in the states. Farther 
north, in Canada, woolen garments are much 
better and cheaper. I am wearing a pair of 
medium weight woolen trousers which have 
been in use steadily for five months, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company charged me $1.65 
for them. I wore one heavy woolen shirt 
all winter. It cost $1.25, and my woolen 
shirts for summer wear cost only one dollar. 
My heavy winter underwear, pure wool, 
costs $2.00 per suit, and my summer suits, 
also pure wool, $1.50. For $8.50 I get a 
“four point” Hudson’s Bay blanket that 
weighs twelve pounds, is six feet wide and 
fifteen feet long, unfolded. It is finished 
in the natural wool, so that it sheds water. 
The one blanket-is all I take on a winter 
trip, and it is enough for two in summer. 
Heavy woolen socks cost me one dollar for 
three pairs. 

In the States, with the exception in the 
difference in the cost and quality of wool, I 
paid about the same. The only piece of 
clothing I ever bought in a city was a macki¬ 
naw coat. It cost $8.50 and has been worn 
only once, winter or summer. 

I entered the wilderness through a physi¬ 
cian’s office and a trapper’s cabin, and I was 
on the “inside” from the first. I found that 
the outfit best suited to my needs could be 
best purchased in the frontier store or 
trading post. Several times I have departed 
from this, but never with any great satisfac¬ 
tion and never with any gain. 

The point is this. You will get a lot of 
pleasure in looking through an outfitters’ 
catalogue and preparing for your trip, if you 
can afford that sort of an outfit. I do not 
maintain that the woods products are better. 
In many cases they are not nearly so good. 
They are only sufficient. In many respects 
the city outfitter has made improvements, 
and goods bought from a responsible firm 
will give the best satisfaction. I spend 
many a pleasant hour looking through their 
catalogues, and I know their lure as well 
as any city man. 

But if your means are limited, or you do 
not feel that you can buy an expensive 
outfit, wait until you reach the wilderness 
before you buy. Write ahead and tell them 
what you need. If the storekeeper hasn’t 
it he can get it. If you are going into Canada, 
don’t buy anything in the clothing line 
until you get there, unless you insist on 
wearing cotton. In that and shoes you can 
do better in the United States. You will 
find that the cost of an outfit that will be 
good for years is less than board at a summer 
resort, be it ever so humble, for a two week’s 
vacation. 
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THE RESULTS OF A MORNING’S SHOOTING ON THE OLD MISSOURI 



Shooting on the Old Missouri 

By EDW. W. COCHRANE 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ITUATED as it is, just 
half way between the 
summer and winter homes 
of the duck and goose, 
the Missouri River, espe¬ 
cially that section of it 
between Omaha and St. 
Louis, affords an excellent 
opportunity for city sports¬ 
men to enjoy a large amount of really good 
hunting in both fall and spring of the year, 
as there are here two seasons for shooting, 
while in many localities there is but one. 

The Missouri is a very peculiar stream. 
It flows through a district which is of a 
sandy loam soil. The bed of the river is 
soft, containing much quicksand and no 
hard soil whatever. For this reason the 
water changes its course often, and many 
times large sand bars along the bank or in 
the center of the river completely disappear 
in a week and other bars are formed where 
the week before was located the main channel 
of the stream. Farms are washed away in 
a few weeks and the soil deposited on the 
opposite side. There is much overflow in 
the spring. For this reason it is absolutely 
necessary to have an experienced boatman 
to handle a craft on this stream, in order to 
avoid shallow water and bars and make 
good progress in a short day’s hunt. 

There had been many reports of duck 
being numerous on the river in the early 
part of March and, contracting the fever 
again, “Cy” Morgan, former world champion 
pitcher of the Philadelphia Athletics, and 
myself, who have been companions on many 
a hunt of this kind, decided one day to make 
the trip up the river the next morning in 
search of the waterfowl. We engaged 
“Admiral” William Brown, known to be 
the best pilot of a hunting boat on the 
Missouri, and his eighteen-foot craft, which 
contains a four horse power engine. This 
style of boat is most desirable because of 
the light draft. It draws less than two feet 
of water, making it possible to run up into 
the little “pockets” along the river where 
ducks and geese light for rest and feed. 
The craft is also small and if painted a mud 
color, is thought by the fowl to be only a 
snag, as the stream is full of logs and snags 
of all kinds because of its habit of washing 
out its banks at various places. 


River shooting is much different from lake 
shooting. One must be at the lake’s shore 
by daylight to get the best shooting. On 
the river, ducks are seldom thick until after 
sunrise, and I have often found that at 10 
o’clock in the morning the shooting is at its 
best on the Missouri. 

We arose for our trip at 6 o’clock. It was 
just daylight. The day was cloudy, threat¬ 
ening rain, with little or no wind and an 
ideal morning for river shooting. We reached 
the river bank, at the foot of one of the 
main streets of Kansas City, at 6:30 o’clock. 
The craft was ready and our start up stream 
was speedily made. There is little or no 
hunting for the first eight miles because of 
being too near the city, but this distance 
was made in a very short time, our pilot 
picking his way just outside of the main 
channel of the river in order to avoid the 
swift current, which flows about eight miles 
an hour at this point. In some places the 
Missouri looks like a lake as it spreads over 
a large territory of low land, especially in 
the spring of the year when the water is up. 
Therefore it takes an experienced man to 
pilot a boat up the stream and make good 
time and avoid side streams which will 
retard one’s progress. 

We reached the hunting ground about 
eight o’clock. At this time our route lay 
along what is known as the main channel 
of the river. Expecting ducks to be near 
the higher banks, where the small varieties 
often hide to avoid the wind, we followed 
the shore for a couple of miles, but without 
success. It was a bit early for teal duck 
and only five were seen during the day. 
These were very restless, as it was too early 
for the mating season, so that we found it 
impossible to run upon them. 

Soon mallards, the variety most plentiful 
in the early part of the spring season, began 
to light along the bars where the water is 
shallow and comparatively still. This is 
the kind of shooting that makes hunting in 
the Missouri the most desirable and exciting. 
During the day we ran upon five flocks of 
this choice variety of waterfowl. 

Each time they were some three hundred 
yards away when we first saw them. When 
we would "spy a flock sitting in the shallow 
water along some bar in the center of the 
river or at some distance up stream, the 
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pilot would give the order to lie on the 
bottom of the boat. He would then shut 
the engine down to about three-quarter 
speed, which would not be very fast going 
against the current. Then with the bow of 
the craft pointing directly at the ducks we 
would creep up slowly until within shooting 
distance, and he would give the command 
to “raise up and shoot!” When shooting 
starts the pilot has run the boat close enough 
to the birds so that three shots can be fired 
at them from the average “pump” gun 
before they are out of range. Two marksmen 
of ordinary skill seldom have trouble getting 
from three to eight ducks out of each flock 
of large size. 

But bagging geese is another matter. 
They are much harder to get within shooting 
range of, and to kill with an ordinary shotgun. 
Size two and three shot should be used for 
these fowl, and no Missouri river hunter 
ever makes a trip without some of the large 
shot loads for geese should he be fortunate 
enough to run onto a flock. This occurs once 
in a season if he is lucky. Seldom are geese 
killed in this section and when a hunter 
returns to the city carrying geese he is con¬ 
sidered most fortunate. 

# Luck was with us on this trip and we killed 
six fine geese, the largest of which weighed 
nine and one-half pounds dressed. This 
was said by veteran hunters of this section, 
to be the largest goose killed on the river 
in many years. We had gone up the river 


a few miles from where we first saw game 
and had bagged some mallards when a flock 
of eight geese was seen to descend about 
three hundred yards up stream. We could 
not locate them exactly but knew they would 
light in some “pocket” along the bars on 
the side of the river we were then traveling. 
We tried to run up to where they were 
but when within one hundred and fifty yards 
they—being the wisest of waterfowl—heard 
the engine and got up and went over us, 
without our having a chance to shoot. 
We continued up the river about two hundred 
yards above where the geese had been in a 
fine pocket for rest and feed, when the engine 
“went dead.” It is invariably the case that 
when geese find a good place of this kind, 
and are frightened away, they will come 
back if no shots are fired. And even if one 
or two are killed, the rest will often return 
for their lost mates. This, fortunately, was 
exactly what happened now. Just after the 
engine stopped we saw the geese coming 
back. The pilot had started to fuss with 
the engine, but at sight of the geese he 
dropped in the boat and ordered everyone 
to lie flat and keep perfectly still. As expected 
the geese returned to the very “pocket” 
from which they were frightened a few 
moments before. We kept perfectly quiet 
while the pilot handled the rudder in such 
a way—and he is an expert—as to keep the 
bow of the boat pointed at the birds, and 
the craft floated slowly toward them. Evi- 
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dently they thought it to be a big log in 
the river and paid no attention. When we 
were within excellent shooting distance we 
unloaded our two guns into the flock. Four 
geese tumbled to the water. They were 
wounded but not dead and while we were 
killing three of them the fourth flew up 
and was out of range in an instant. 

Highly elated over this “kill,” the best 
of the season, we went back down the river 
in search of more duck. We ran upon a 
couple of more flocks and made the usual 
bag out of each, having all the thrills that 
go with such shooting, which, as a class, far 
excells lake shooting when it comes to skill. 
The pilot believed the other geese, except 
the wounded one, would return for those 
killed. This seemed to us impossible, but 
the more experienced river man urged 
that we go back and try again, and we 
consented. 

This time we made no attempt to approach 
them from the river. When within about 
two hundred yards of the “pocket” where 
they had been, we went ashore. Leaving 
the boat in charge of the pilot we started 
to approach the pocket from the land side. 
Along that bank of the river there is about 
eighty acres of willows and low land—good 
for nothing because of the spring floods, 
but an ideal hiding spot for sportsmen. We 


went into the willows and worked along 
until we were directly back of the “pocket.” 
Then we got down on our hands and knees 
and crept slowly to the shore. Fortunately 
there was a bank six feet in height right 
beside the “pocket.” Back of this was a 
slight hollow, which gave us a decided 
advantage in our attempt to get to the 
edge. 

We were so quiet that we got up to the 
bank and looked over the edge before the 
geese knew we were about. There they were 
—four of them! One warning was enough. 
In an instant the four geese were in the air 
and darting away at terrific speed. But 
we were as busy as they. We emptied our 
guns and three more geese came to the 
water. One was dead. The other two were 
alive, but before they could get up,, having 
profited by our experience of losing one 
after knocking it out of the air, we had 
reloaded and shot them in the head. The 
pilot heard the shooting and came up the 
river with the boat, picking up the geese in 
the current. 

On our way home we shot a few more 
ducks. We stopped at a small village on 
the river bank for a late dinner and nearly 
the entire population, hearing of the killing 
of six geese, came down to see them. It 
was the first time in many years that a 
“kill” of this kind had been made here. 


Spying Out Game 

By E. C. CROSSMAN 


HAVE never hunted game 
in the deep woods, in the 
sense of really seeking 
the quarry. I have romp¬ 
ed through heavy timber 
in chase of a bear earn¬ 
estly desirous of getting 
“shet” of ourselves and 
our dogs, but this was 
not hunting. We had not lost that bear, 
we knew where he was as well as does the 
small boy the fire-engine that he chases 
down the street. 

I presume, having read everything that 
has been written on the subject, and being 
therefore qualified to speak, that aids to the 
vision in the shape of field glasses or tele¬ 
scopes are entirely superfluous in the heavy 
timber. 

The open or the mountainous country 
is different again. In the high mountains, 
particularly those brush-mantled, the field 
glass is as important as the rifle—more so 
in fact. If you don’t see game, you cannot 
well shoot at it, while even if you do not 
shoot, if you see game and watch it moving 
about, you’ve done a lot, and seen some¬ 
thing to remember the rest of your life. 
The memory of a big, fat, sleek and shining 
black bear feeding peacefully about in the 
acorns a couple of hundred yards away, 
blissfully unconscious of our presence, stands 
out in my mind far more clearly than the 
recollection of the way various poor beasts 
collapsed under the blow of the bullets. 

The little glasses that dragged him up 
to the apparent distance of about 35 yards 
were what made the image so distinct and 
so lasting in our memories. It happened 
that we did not shoot him, but he was the 
first bear that we had been able to watch 
at close range, and the seeing was better 
than the killing. 

“Spying” for game is essentially a Scotch 
performance. In the open, heather-covered 
hills of the deer forests of the Scotch pre¬ 
serves the deer can be seen at extremely 
long distances. Also they are far wilder than 
the ordinary American beasts, having experi¬ 
ence with mankind, and having learned 
the tricks by which said mankind can best 
be hoodwinked. One does not shoot his 
Scotch stags by stumbling along a brushy 
ridge, perhaps jumping a stag, or perhaps 
being lucky enough to see one on some 
other ridge. 


Instead, the sportsman and his forester 
hie themselves to the top of a high hill 
in the deer country, and therefrom spy out 
the land for deer, and shootable stags among 
them. 

Without question, a modification of the 
careful “rubbering” of the Scotchman would 
do much in aiding the American sportsman 
in his game seeking. As a matter of fact, 
hunting is composed of 40% walking, 59% 
looking, and 1% shooting. The man who 
sees everything is the man who gets the 
game. Simulating a man who really wants 
to get some place buyeth little game. 

The Scotch or English sportsman uses a 
telescope, not a field glass, being wise in 
experience, and knowing that you cannot 
make a telescope out of a pair of binoculars. 
His “scope” is usually a man’s sized instru¬ 
ment, sometimes giving him a choice of 
powers like the Aitchison, of from twenty-five 
to forty by drawing out the last tube of 
the instrument. Extraordinary care is taken 
to prevent the instrument from flashing in 
the sun—whenever they see that luminary 
in their foggy country. They even go into 
details as to the way to hold the glass to 
the eye. 

Walter Winans says that the proper way 
is to put the scope between the first and 
second fingers, extending the thumb back 
along the cheek, and putting the little 
finger against the mouth. His head is level, 
this method cuts out stray light around 
the eye piece and is far better than the 
ordinary way of jamming the eye piece 
against the eye without any shade against 
side rays that do not come through the 
scope. 

Incidentally he advises an aluminum 
telescope with brass screw rings, and says 
it should not be stepped on. Apparently a flat 
scope is not as highly regarded as an ordinary 
round one, hence the warning. 

The telescope is the solution of the problem 
of distance elimination if eight power magni¬ 
fication is not sufficient. Binoculars can 
be had as high as 18 power, but they are 
nearly useless save from a tripod or other 
firm rest and are as bulky as a telescope. 

The ideal outdoor binocular should not 
go over eight power, and at that should 
not weigh more than thirteen to fourteen 
ounces, and should be small enough to 
slip into the pocket- of the ordinary olive 
drab outing shirt, such as is issued to the 
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army. Larger glasses constitute a nuisance 
of the second class, larger powers are a 
delusion and a vexation sooner or later. 
The ideal glass is one which does not make 
you cognizant of its presence at any stage 
of the game, that is as modest and unob¬ 
trusive as a pocket knife. Such instruments 
are made by various companies, if you own 
glasses of other sort, then you’re short of 
the ideal just as much as your glasses refuse 
to go along without the bother of a case and 
without unduly weighing down the pocket 
of the shirt. 

I have hunted several times in a country 
where the telescope, not the binocular, was 
indicated. In a region of open peaks, great 
distances, and wary game—this would apply 
to sheep and goats—the telescope is em¬ 
phatically worth while. 

Consider for a moment the sheep country 
in the desert mountains of Lower California, 
Mexico, where so many noted hunters have 
found their bighorns. 

We sat one day with Captain Funcke, 
the famous guide, looking over a mile-long 
rocky mountain-side stretched before us. 
Cover there was none, the country wearing 
the pleasant aspect of having recently been 
made by a careless volcano. The mountain 
alternated between bare yellow cliffs, jagged 
little draws that grew shallower toward 
the summit, and grey shale slides of loose 
rock. 

Here and there grew brave specimens of the 
cactus family that had found encouragement 
to exist even among the bare rocks. Viznagas 
sprayed their long, willowy branches from 
the rocky mountain bosom but not one of 
the few green plants offered shelter below 
for an animal the size of a bighorn. 

Patiently Cap went over that mountain, 
circle after circle that corresponded to the 
field of his nine power Zeiss monocular, 
while we tried to find something that looked 
like a sheep with our little eight-times King 
glasses. 

A half hour went by. We would have 
given up the search as useless, but not Cap, 
too much country lay in sight, and he did 
not purpose missing anything that might 
stray around the mountain. Also he realized 
as we did not, the immensity of the moun¬ 
tain, and the smallness of even a bighorn 
amidst the rocky jumble. 

Presently he spoke: “There’s a sheep, 
walking up the slide rock just below the 
jagged peak.” 

The slide rock lay over a mile away in 
an air line, and high above us. The little 
glasses peered in the direction Cap had 
indicated, and presently they picked up 
the bighorn, a small white spot moving 
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upward among the grey rocks. When it 
turned sideways it blended in with the 
rocks, we could not make it out with the 
eight power glasses, and even Cap would not 
have seen it, trained hunter that he is. The 
fatal rump patch gave it away. 

For an hour we sat and studied the sheep. 
The sun was going down and not enough 
daylight remained to make the stalk in 
such a dangerous country. The bighorn 
strayed around among the slide-rock patches 
and jagged cliffs, feeding leisurely at the 
viznaga and stopping to stare down below, 
but not once were we able to make out 
whether it was a ram or a ewe, nor whether 
to change our programme and try to stalk 
it in the first light of the morning, or go 
as we had planned to another part of the 
mountain. 

For this sort of work a telescope is 
urgently needed, even though hard to carry 
as compared with the binocular. Practically 
every sheep Cap had ever shot, or led other 
men to shoot, he had picked up at a distance 
with his monocular—and the power was 
not high enough for the great distances, the 
clear desert air, and the coverless country. 

A telescope worth while to the sportsman 
should have a large object glass, and be of 
the best possible construction. Poor, shoddy 
glasses are worthless. Mere magnification— 
power—is worth nothing, that is easy to get. 
For power the glass must have a large 
object glass to admit a great volume of 
light, and the lenses must be fully corrected 
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to obviate color fringe and distortion. A 
telescope with more than thirty power, 
and with object glass less than 2£ inches 
diameter is not suitable to the sportsman’s 
use—it has not enough light gathering 
power and would be nearly useless save 
when a good light was on the object “spied” 
at. The best telescopes, regardless of cost, 
are the prismatic instruments, such as the 
splendid Warner & Swasey terrestrial pris¬ 
matic telescope, or the Perplex, made by 
Schutz of Germany. The Warner & Swasey 
glass, for example, weighs 2J pounds in the 
smaller size with two-inch objective, is 21 
inches long, and gives either 25 or 50 powers. 



VOIGTLANDER 8-POWER PRISM BINOCULAR^ 


Due to the prismatic construction, greater 
illumination is given, and the two-inch 
objective is large enough for 50 power with 
fair light over the field. Such instruments 
cost from seventy-five dollars up, and are 
naturally out of reach of the ordinary 
citizen. 

In the ordinary terrestrial pattern or 
direct vision glass one’s choice may fall with 
safety on any telescope of such makes as 
Bardou, Aitchison & Co., of Lbndon, Eng¬ 
land, Lordbury, Voightlander, Ross, and 
the various well known German makers, 
such as Zeiss, Goerz, etc. There are a 
number of shoddy glasses for sale, particu¬ 
larly in the shops where money is loaned on 
portable chattels, and unless one is up in 
optics, or has another standard glass by 
which to make comparisons, it is well to 
fight shy of the unknown. Some of these 
“forty-mile” telescopes are equalled only 
by such binoculars as the “Prisma,” shaped 
like prismatic binoculars, but as innocent 
of prisms as they are of desirable features. 


The rifleman, following the long range 
target game, or the short range .22 variety 
where shots can be spotted in the black, 
should invariably select the telescope in 
preference to the binocular, getting at least 
twenty magnification. The glass of single 
tube persuasion will do things in the way of 
doping mirage and spotting shots that can not 
be asked of the eight power binocular. 

If one can afford a prismatic binocular, 
even by a stretch of the pocket book and a 
curtailment of luxuries for a short period, it 
is far better to get this type. As often 
pointed out, such glasses are far lighter and 
smaller for the same power than the old 
direct vision type, which is merely two 
telescope tubes fastened together. An eight 
power glass of the old type is a nearly im¬ 
possible thing, due to the small field, poor 
light, or enormous bulk, while the glass of 
this power in the prismatic construction can 
be had to weigh but eight or nine ounces and 
but 3? inches high. 

If the direct vision glass seems to be the 
only sort the pocketbook will permit, then 
one should get the army type, having either 
four or six powers, the change being made 
by turning over the glass and causing a 
supplimentary lens to fall in or out of the 
sheaf of light. These glasses are made with 
the hinged tubes to allow adjustment for 
intereye distance, thus avoiding the two 
interlapping circles seen with the glass of 
fixed' tube construction. The hinged tube, 
as well as an adjustable eye piece for one 
of the tubes to compensate for eye differ¬ 
ence, is also a feature of the prismatic glass. 

Opinions vary as to the proper power for 
the hunting glass. Whelen says he likes 
the ten power; Hornaday speaks of the 
satisfaction he obtained from a pair of 
ordinary opera glasses of LeMaire make, 
presumably not over four power. This is a 
long way from Lieut. Whelen’s ten power. 

One pays for greater power by losing light 
and field in direct proportion. An eight 
power glass may be made to pass the light 
of a six power by using much larger object 
glasses, but this in turn means bulk and 
weight. Also in getting into high powers 
you get into high shake—tremble of the 
image due to the magnification of the move¬ 
ment of your hands. This is serious under 
some circumstances. The vibration of a 
ship makes the use of a high power glass 
very distressing; the throbbing of the blood 
through your arteries from exertion is enough 
to make more than eight powers a nuisance 
and a detriment to seeing things. 

As a comparison of light and field in the 
various powers, the Hensoldt glass, a very 
nicely shaped instrument, gives a relative 
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brightness of 18 with the six power and 
an object glass of 1 and 1-32 inch. The nine 
power of the same size gives a brightness 
of 8. The six gives a field of 112 yards at 
1000 yards; the nine a field of 76 yards. 
Day in and day out the six would prove more 
satisfactory because it would at all times 
present plenty of light, and the image, while 
smaller than that of the nine, would remain 
comparatively quiet. ^ 

By running up the objective to 1$ inches, 
the six power can be jumped to a relative 
brightness of 34. Also in this increase field 
is made greater—but increasing the size 
of an object glass does not mean increase 
in the size of the field, it merely passes 
more light. Increase in size of field, powers 
remaining the same, is given by some other 
change in the construction of the glass, not 
by running up the size of the objective. 

The Goerz people make a glass, the 
Helinox, that gives a field of 147 yards at 
1000 yards in the six power. This is prob¬ 
ably the outside limit of field width in a 
glass of reasonable size, but at this, it is 
not so desirable as the Goerz Pagor, costing 
less and weighing but a third as much. 
Optical advantages, often more on paper 
than in reality, should not be allowed to 
interfere with light weight and compactness. 
The hunting glass of Goerz Pagor or Busch 
Stellux type, weighing but eight or nine 
ounces, is far more desirable than the heavier 
instruments, weighing often three times as 
much, nearly twice as large—but not giving 
double the field or double the light. Very 
slight increase in field and light is paid for 
at the rate of 100% increase in weight and 
bulk. The price is too high when the sports¬ 
man is the man considered. Best of all, the 
most desirable glasses from his standpoint 
are the cheapest. 

I have carried for years a glass sold me 
by F. W. King, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
called by him “King-Busch.” It weighs 
but eight ounces and slips nicely into a shirt 
pocket, in fact, it is practically as small 


as the ordinary opera glass. On paper a 
lot of fellows have had me beaten with 
their instruments, but in reality I have 
always seen all they saw, and never knew 
that my glass was theoretically a bit inferior 
to*more bulky instruments. 

Theoretically a glass with detachable 
prisms is a very desirable glass. Lieut. 
Whelen and others report that the prisms 
fog up in damp climates and necessitate 
cleaning. I have been fortunate, perhaps, 
in my selection of climates in which to hunt, 
but I have carried my King glasses in a shirt 
pocket in various parts of the country for 
the last two or three years, and they have 
never been taken apart, nor have they lost 
any of their brilliancy. Also I looked through 
a glass of the take-apart sort not long ago 
and found it giving the startling effect of 
super-imposed images, nor could any focus¬ 
ing or adjustment of the inter-ocular distance 
straighten out things to their normal posi¬ 
tion. Luckily an optician was within reach, 
but I was wondering at the time what. the 
hunter would have done had those prisms 
got out of kilter in Africa, and the nearest 
optician one of the Masai without a license 
to practice. Maybe the other makes are 
not so sensitive. 

No doubt, such detachable prisms are 
desirable if the method of fastening is per¬ 
fect, but the slightest change in the adjust¬ 
ment of a prism plays hob with the glass. 

A number of makers turn out glasses, on 
the stereoscopic plan, that is the objectives 
are set much wider apart than are the eye 
pieces. Needless to say, it is the distance 
our eyes are apart that gives us the ability 
to estimate distance and dimensions of 
solid objects—gives us the ability to see 
round two sides of an object. This is fine 
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on close-at-hand objects, but inasmuch as 
the field glass is used at distant objeccs, the 
extra angle obtained by placing the objec¬ 
tives far apart would appear purely theo¬ 
retical.^ In any case, the extra bulk entailed 
by this, construction is not paid for by 
any optical advantage it may give, and the 
sportsman will do well to avoid such in¬ 
struments. 

In finish I prefer the tan covering, such 
as is used on all army glasses. It costs 
usually about SI.50 extra, but it is more 
durable, looks better after hard wear, and 
does not show dust to bother you and set 
you to scrubbing at the glass to remove it. 
The black finish in this respect is like a 
blue suit, it is not more dusty than a grey 
one, but it shows. 

So. far as personal opinion goes, and con¬ 
sidering the case of the sportsman alone, 
not the man who wants the highest optical 
excellence regardless of bulk, I would list 
the desirable glasses for the sportsman 
about as follows:—The standard is eight 
power, and the construction is prismatic. 


Name 

Goerz Pagor. 
King-Busch. 

Warner &Swasey 14. 
Hensoldt (7)... . 12. 

Perplex. 17. 

Bausch & Lomb 
Zeiss Stereo... 15.5 
Voightlander.... 10. 


Cost. 
$43.00 
37.50 
40.00 
50.00 
65.00 

4£ Fixed 40.00 
4} Fixed 45.00 


Weight Height Construc- 


oz. 

9.5 

8.5 


in. 

3J 

3i 

4 

4J 

5 * 


tion 
fixed prism 
fixed prism 
fixed prism 
detachable 
detachable 


Considering pure optical excellence alone, 
the light, field, steadiness of image and 
excellence of construction, in short a glass 
of as high an efficiency as is possible to 
obtain, regardless of bulk and weight, then 
one would turn from the small, handy glasses 
to such great instruments as these: 


Goerz H.elinox, 8 power, object glasses 1£ 
inches in diameter; Pernox, 10 power, object 
glasses 1.9 inches; Busch Terlux, 10 power, 
object glasses 1.9 inches; Hensoldt Marine, 
8 power, object glasses 2 inches; Bausch & 
Lomb Stereo Marine, 10 power, object 
glasses If inches. 

These are wonderful instruments, the 
highest development of the binocular and 
the most efficient of distance-eliminating 
instruments. 

They give larger field than smaller instru¬ 
ments of corresponding power, and very 
much increased light, enabling the use of 
the glass at night—in the eight power—and 
in the hours of the daw r n and twilight when 
the smaller glass could not be used. Such 
glasses are sought by battery commanders 
and others whose business it is to see at 
all times and who have too much at stake to 
sacrifice anything for small size and light 
weight. 

The glass with* 1.9 inch object glass, for 
example, as compared with the smaller one 
having f inch objective, passes just 6| times 
as much light, and therefore even the ten 
power glass has ample illumination for any 
purpose. The old objection of tremble 
still remains, although the larger glasses 
seems to give steadier images than the little 
fellows. 

It is well to remember, however, that the 
sportsman and the battery commander are 
two different persons, and what one finds 
most desirable, may not appeal at all to the 
other. Great light and field and power are 
well enough in their place, but even if the 
sportsman needed them he would do well 
to think whether they paid for a weight of 
40 ounces instead of 9, and a bulk that 
would possibly go into a shirt bosom, but 
never into any pocket. Carrying the glass 
in its case should be done only when you 
also carry the rifle in its case. Otherwise 
you^ want those glasses available, and you 
don’t want a case dangling around your 
shoulders. 
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GOOD MATERIAL FOR TRAINING 

Society Fashion—Ch. Mohawk ex Society Girl—Picture by Courtesy of J. F. Toohey/ 


Training the Pup 


By E. C. KIESLING 


HERE are very many 
ways to train a bird dog. 
We’ll admit that in ad¬ 
vance, just to shut off 
any possible disputes. 
Hardly any two men will 
ever agree on this subject 
and I thought I would 
just let the other fellow 
know what luck I have had in this line. 
Being an old timer at training retrievers for 
their various tasks, it finally fell to my lot 
to train a pointer pup for my own use. To 
tell the truth, the affair had a serious look 
to me. My friends had, to a man, remarked 
that to make a retriever do good work is 
easy, but to tackle the chicken dog propo¬ 
sition is another matter altogether. 

Now it is my fortune to live in a good 
chicken, duck and goose country. I had 



noticed that the average hunter (I will 
omit the word “good,” we are all that) always 
has a very fine one hundred-dollar chicken 
dog with superhuman intelligence, an elegant 
nose and perfect wind that would kill a 
dozen ordinary bird dogs. The separate 
adventures with the same dog would fill a 
book, and you, the ready absorber and keen 
listener always turn green with envy wonder¬ 
ing in your bony dome if there could be. a 
chance to seduce the dog and have him 
follow you in one of your coming hunts. 
Always, yes always, these things occur 
during the time when you doubt if that 
September morn will ever arrive, or you fear 
bad luck might come along to break your 
trigger finger, or a touch of rheumatism put 
your shoulder out of commission. Well, 
time safely rides over all these hidden may- 
bes and finally the hour arrives. Your 
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friend, with his valuable dog, condescends 
to let you go with him on the fatal morn, 
and you look forward with a light heart. 
Also an active trigger finger itches and you 
want to whoop, only discretion forces you 
to remain silent. 

You hardly get out of town when the 
valuable dog begins to act up, and your 
estimate of his worth drops on a fast sliding 
scale of about five dollars per minute. 
Finally, when you would hate to trade a 
good sirloin steak for the dog, which, by 
this time you call brute, all of a sudden he, 
the brute, comes to a beautiful point. At 
this instant you reverse your decision and 
Mr. Dog has advanced again in your estima¬ 
tion to the high first price. 

Even in the excitement of that moment, 
you notice that your friend crawls out of 
the rig just a little faster than you would 
do it, and seems a little in a hurry to get 
to the dog. But the birds are tame and 
finally one old hen comes whirring out. 

The gun does its work and the bird drops. 
Here is where the tableau begins. Hardly 
has the bird dropped to Mother Earth when 
Mr. Dog turns executioner and undertakes 
a job of dissecting the bird’s cadaver. Result 
is a lot of chickens raise and disappear over 
the hill. Or maybe chance has it that both 
miss the first bird and Mr. Dog sets out to 
finish the job you have left undone and 
follows the game over the horizon. Mr. 
Owner looks disappointed and says very 
little while your mind reverts to the fact 
that you cannot see how a man can be such 
a prevaricator and falsifier. 

Well, it seems to me I was going to tell 
about my pup. When he was delivered to 


me he looked a lovable little fellow, indeed, 
displaying a great lot of that wisdom which 
every man recognizes in his own dog and 
hardly ever in the other man’s dog. Now 
the writer had always entertained doubts 
about the dog that has purposely been 
permitted to chase the birds out of the 
country during his early training, under the 
impression that such procedure will give 
him a game sense, and tell him why he was 
born to this earth. This course never looked 
right to me. I could not see how a dog 
trained to commit a fault could be taught 
rightly. I discovered it was harder work 
to break a fault in a dog than to do a thing 
right from the start. In place of letting the 
dog run wild, therefore, I save all the bird 
wings in the fall and use them to get my 
pups thoroughly familiar with the scent. 

This particular pup came into my posses¬ 
sion in the month of October, and I had 
wings ready for him, wings that were very 
strong in smell. I gave him his first 
lesson in the following way: I bought a 
couple of yards of elastic cord at a general 
store. Pups at this age are very playful, 
and while he was amusing himself, I took 
a couple of wings and fastened them to the 
cord and let the wings fall in such a way 
that he could at once see them. Here was a 
new thing that the little fellow had never 
seen near him before and he started to get 
acquainted. He made overtures at once to 
pounce on the wing, but lo! presto! it had 
disappeared or rather I had jerked it away 
completely out of his sight. The pup im¬ 
mediately began to search for this fine 
smelling bunch of feathers, and sure enough 
there it lay, right in front of him again. 
He tried to jump on it again, but everytime 
he jumped it disappeared. After a half 
dozen attempts he became wary and changed 
his tactics, trying to sneak upon it. The 
wings lay perfectly still until he got ready 
to. jump and again they disappeared. He 
tried this several times and finally came 
down to a real point which he held for ten 
seconds or so. Then I attracted his atten¬ 
tion to something else and the wings were 
put away not to appear for a day at least. 

I never overdid this, but left the pup in 
such shape that he wanted more of the same 
fun. 

When the pup became quite full grown, 

I did not let him range the country to harden 
his muscles, but let him chase a ball until 
thoroughly tired. I felt that ranging the 
country without a gun gives the dog an 
elegant chance to learn to chase rabbits, 
since he is at that state of growth where he 
craves excitement. When the time came to 
oil the gun, the pup had arrived at a stage 
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where he needed no wings to play with, in 
fact, he had not seen them for several months. 
However he had gotten where he could do 
well on points when we quit, and further 
he knew that was just what I expected 
him to do. 

Finally a day was at hand when we were 
to give him the big thing in his life. It was 
a close, hot day, and we knew where we 
could find grouse in a little neglected grove. 
I walked down one side, gun ready, and the 
rig followed a hundred yards behind on 
the other side. Sure enough, the birds 
ran away from my side and were flushed 
by the rig, flying back into the grove where 
the trees were growing thinly. My little 
sixteen in hand and the pup walking near 
me, he being compelled to do so by my 
orders, I flushed three. Two shots brought 
down two. The first was a cripple with 
broken wing, but the second was dead. I 
rushed over to where the first bird fell and 
fortunately found the wounded bird at 
once. I had a choke collar with dull spikes 
in my coat and quickly slipped it around 
the pup’s neck and lead him so he would 
get the scent from the squatting bird. He 
recognized that old familiar scent and came 
to a fine point. I urged him closer, and when 
he came near enough to scare the bird he 
tried to jump on the fluttering cripple. He 
soon found there was a serious drawback 
to this on account of a tight line on the 
choke collar. But he still persisted. How¬ 
ever, the spikes were very uncomfortable, 
and shortly he decided to back up and come 
to point again. 

Now I patted him on the back and praised 
him strongly, so he knew he was doing right. 
Of course I slackened the choke at once. 
He held the point for a seemingly long time 
and I went forward with the pup still in 
hand, causing the bird to flutter some more. 
Again he tried to jump, but the same choke 
collar held him back—words like “steady” 
and “ho” made him know he was off, and 
soon he returned to the point and held it 
again. I patted him on the back and praised 
him. Feeling it was about time to relieve 
the bird of its suffering, I wrung its neck. 
Here is where I am queer again. I held 
the bird out to the pup and allowed him to 
nose it and pull a few feathers. But he 
was never permitted to do this with the bird 
lying on the ground. 

You will remember that I dropped another 
bird. The pup was nervous and wanted to 
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move on his own accord. I started off 
purposely, hoping he would get into a posi¬ 
tion where the scent from the dead bird 
would strike him, and it did. He was going 
fast, but when he struck the scent he stopped 
so quick it looked like a miracle to me. He 
had almost passed the bird, but he turned 
so that his head and tail almost touched. 
It was a dead bird and I instantly decided 
that he needed no choke collar. I made him 
hold the point, talking to him and petting 
him, and he knew he was right again. He 
held the point until I got tired. Then, with 
a word, “steady,” I lifted the dead bird 
clean from the ground while he watched 
me, and again I let him nose this bird and 
pull a few feathers. That will always be 
his share of the sport, pulling a few feathers 
after I have the bird safely in hand, and 
today he knows it will be that way. He 
points my birds dead for me, waits for me to 
pick them up. Then he asks for his mite, 
and do you, good reader, doubt but that 
dog has his share of the fun in this game or 
lacks game sense, or do you think I will 
change my system and let him chase the 
birds? 

I trained another pointer pup last fall. 
He repeated on the aforesaid work at the 
tender age of five months, and at this date 
has yet to chase a chicken. 

This fall I am looking for big things 
from this pup. 


*mm 
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Sdiied by OyX'Smiih. 

Thi« department is conducted with the express purpose o t 
aiding fishermen and to help them aid one another. To that end 
communications are invited upon subjects pertinent to implements 
and methods of the craft. Any disciple of Sir Iraak will be given 
an opportunity to express his views providing he uses the language 
of a sportsman, and does not indulge in personalities. It is 
understood that each article is publi&cd upon its own merits and 
the publication of an article does not signify that the editor is 
in accord with the views expressed 


Speary’s Black Grouper 

By A. H. BLAKE 


TITHEN a strong man abandons the light 

* * of hope and descends into the shadow 
of despair, he becomes an exceedingly 
pathetic figure. 

Randall Speary was a strong man, cer¬ 
tainly, one at least rather distantly removed 
from the wishbone specie. Long tutorage 
in the grim school of necessity had evolved 
within him that dominant trait so distin¬ 
guishable in independent, self-reliant men, 
until it radiated from every feature. 

Yet, such as observed him now, would 
scarcely recognize this, for he lurched down 
the street with a dejected air, drooping 
shoulders and an aimlessness that would 
have done justice to the gait of a blind mule. 
Fate, oft-flayed, seemed at last to hold the 
winning hand. 

As he trudged listlessly on, a hail came 
from a nearby corner. But he apparently 
was unconscious of it until a hand was laid 
familiarly on his arm and a voice shouted: 

“Speary! are you deaf—or have you lost 
your favorite nephew ?” 

The effect was magical; the dreamer awoke, 
thrilled by the exhilaration in the voice. 

“Hello Barney!” he cried, “It’s worth a 
treat to see you.” 


“I’m glad you heard at last,” answered 
the other. “Took you for the death march 
on a vacation. Suppose you bury the mourn¬ 
ful air and come along for that treat you 
just mentioned.” 

Here indeed, was luck for Speary, an 
antidote for his depressed spirits, for Barney 
was a veritable vanquisher of blues—the 
embodiment of hilarity. The geniality of 
his hearty good nature proved as exhilarat¬ 
ing as an intoxicant to the other, and straight 
way, he found his troubles vanishing and 
himself entering into an animated discussion 
of mutual friends and mutual experiences. 

“Been down among the Greasers, have 
you?” laughed Eddicson. “You’re here on 
a vacation, I presume and, if not averse to 
a good time, we’ll go down on the bay for 
a few days’ fishing; Dan McMahon reports 
the redfish biting fine and I’m crazy to go.” 

No born fisherman has ever been known 
to successfully resist such a temptation. 
Arrangements were quickly completed and 
the pair parted, with an agreement to meet 
at the depot, to catch the evening train. 

When finally his thoughts reverted to his 
hopeless position. Speary regretted his folly 
deeply. 


















“I should not have agreed/’ he lamented, 
“my roll want stand such a strain. But it’s 
too late now, I’ll have to go.” 

The two were old friends. Eddicson, 
however, had known the other, only, as a 
likeable, successful though venturesome, busi¬ 
ness man, one whose wealth and standing 
were unquestioned. Now that the hour of 
failure had arrived, Speary felt that he could 
not endure the embarrassment of the other’s 
companionship. 

“But I won’t disappoint Barney,” he 
muttered, “I’ll stick to my word, even if I 
have to go hungry afterwards.” 

So the appointed hour found him at the 
station, greeting the cheerful Barney and 
entering most enthusiastically into details. 

“Everything’s ready,” announced Eddic¬ 
son, “I’ve secured the tickets and ordered 
the shrimp by phone. With plenty of bait 
and an early morning start, we will surely 
put over a surprise on Madam Eddicson and 
the other critics.” 

It was but a short journey and they 
quickly reached the little shore town of 
Sealine, where, after a hearty meal at the 
clubhouse, they joined the other anglers and 
entered into the discussion being waged. 
Their hopes rose higher and higher, before 
the stories of huge catches. “Went out 
today near Two Mile Beacon, got thirty-nine 
specks and a young shark,” boasted Baldy 


Lewis, an old timer. “One speck weighed 
six pounds/’—with pride. 

“Huh!” scoffed Barney. “Wait till you 
see our catch, eh Speary?” 

“You bet!” was the prompt response, 
“we’re going to bring in something that will 
make you all sit up and take notice.” 

“I’m sleepy, boys,” he continued, “it’s 
nearly midnight. I move that we adjourn.” 

“Speary,” confided Barney, after they had 
reached their room, “there is an awful crowd 
here, but we’ll get an early start on them.” 
“It’s lucky I ordered that bait,” he added, 
taking off a shoe. 

“Germanyl what a racket—why can’t they 
let a fellow get a few winks,” growled Speary, 
sitting up. He was sure he had not slept, in 
fact, had just laid down, he told himself, as 
he opened his eyes. Then instinctively he 
sprang from the bed. The muffled throb of 
a motor had reached his ears, and it was 
broad daylight. They had not been called. 
Hastily rousing the peacefully sleeping Bar¬ 
ney, he explained the situation. “Now we’ll 
have to pull out to the reef and the best 
boats will be taken,” he muttered in chagrin. 

They hurriedly dressed and as hurriedly 
gulped down breakfast. The bait had been 
reserved, but, as the boatman explained: 

“You didn’t ask for a boat and all are 
now taken except my own small skiff there. 
It rows tolerably easy though; but you’d 
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better be keerful o’ that anchor rope—it's 
rather worn.” 

It was a beautiful day; the calm clear 
water making rowing both pleasant and 
easy, so they quickly reached the second 
beacon. A large crowd was scattered about, 
in small boats, but the sport was reported 
rather tame. 

“Let’s pull out to the third beacon and 
tie up there,” suggested Barney. 

Arriving at number three beacon, the 
anchor rope was carefully wrapped around 
it while they set about preparing the tackle. 
Biting was lively for a time, but a lull followed. 
It was then that the observing Barney, who 
in the interim had been studying his com¬ 
panion, grew interrogative. Leaning a little 
closer to his companion he abruptly asked: 

“What’s worrying you, old fellow?” 

Avoiding the other’s eyes, Speary huskily 
answered: “Nothing.” 

“Yes there is,” persisted Barney, “and I’m 
too old a friend to hide it from.” 

Somewhat melted by the kindly interest, 
Speary began his story; a story as old as the 
world of man — of daring fortune too boldly 
and too often, with the consequent result. 
Out of the Golden West there had reached 
him wild stories of fortunes amassed over¬ 
night, in the oil fields of California. They 
had fired his blood, as the gold discoveries 
fired the souls of the “Forty-Niners.” His 


reasonable wealth had immediately become 
ridiculously insufficient. An experienced oil 
man, he resolved to enter the game and be¬ 
come a millionaire. 

Salt water was the net result of a dozen 
expensive tests near Coalingo. Turning in 
disgust, to the new Wyoming field, the 
results had proved as barren. Then, hearing 
of the wonderful Mexican field near Tampico, 
he had gathered the remnants of his fortune 
and gone hopefully, there only to find that 
the activities of the swarming Insurrectos 
prevented a marketing of the small produc¬ 
tion finally secured. 

Penniless, and after enduring many indig¬ 
nities at the hands of rebel outlaws, he had 
finally reached civilization and Houston. 

“And,” he concluded, viciously kicking 
the stern of the boat, “twenty-five cents 
will buy my holdings in that hell.” 

“Hold on!” warned Barney, “those paddles 
will be lost.” 

As he spoke, he reached out quickly to 
grasp the oars, but the shift of the boat sent 
them beyond reach. 

“Now!” he exclaimed, “we are in a pretty 
mess.” 

Interposing the gathering question in the 
other’s eyes, he hastily added: “Don’t 
worry—just a little inconvenient. We’ll only 
have to stay here until a returning seiner 
picks us up.” 

Eddicson, aware that the deep sea fisher¬ 
men must soon be returning through the 
narrow channel which the beacon marked, 
knew that the unwritten law of the coast 
assured proper rescue. The redfish again 
striking readily at the casts, turned their 
thoughts to more pleasant channels, and 
they speedily forgot their difficulty. Speary 
related further horrors of the insanitation 
of Tampico, explained the ravages of tropical 
disease and the dreaded sleep fever caused 
by a peculiar yellow fly. Laughingly, he 
alluded to the pranks of the little brown 
children running naked in the city streets 
and the comical stunts of the war heroes. 

Eddicson in turn, waxed enthusiastic with 
stories of the oil discoveries near the gulf 
coast. In the midst of a narration of the 
growth of the South’s new metropolis, he 
observed the other start. 

“Barney,” interrupted Speary, “that surely 
didn’t bite like a red boy.” Letting the fish 
have play, he gave a quick jerk to the right 
and the taut line told the story; the hook had 
become fastened. 

“Hold him! Hold him!” shouted Barney, 
excitedly pressing forward to aid, “that’s a 
jim-dinger.” 

“Pulls like a whale,” panted Speary, 
struggling with the line. And indeed, the 
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lively swirling and dashing soon evinced the 
fact that it was an important catch. 
The leviathan, diving rapidly, with apparent 
ease, tore the slack of the line through their 
united hands, leaving the lacerated flesh 
bleeding painfully, while only the length of 
the line saved boat and occupants from 
submersion. Reversing, he shot upward, a 
flash of tail following. 

“It’s a black grouper,” shouted Barney. 
“Hurrah!—A black grouper.” 

As though confirming his assertion, the 
immense sea bass reaching the bottom, again 
shot upward with tribal proclivity, leaping 
from the water and dropping back with a 
thundering report. The feverishly excited 
fishermen, now with booming hopes of a 
record coup, played the Jewfish cleverly, 
holding him to a taut line, despite the 
swirling attack. 

“This will be a catch,” yelled the enthusi¬ 
astic Speary. “He is over seven feet.” 

And certainly the big fellow acted the 
part. Another plunge downward, another 
leap into the air, then a jar—and the sea 
king darted away with race horse speed, the 
boat churning the water thirty feet behind, 
with the two men shouting in frenzy and 
clinging desperately to the line. 

Suddenly, Speary raised his eyes. “My 

God I” he cried, “the beacon!” 

Startled, the other glanced backward, and 
a groan of horror escaped him. Far arear 
towered the beacon; the big fish was 
towing them to green water with lightning 
speed. 

Eyes met eyes in comprehending amaze¬ 
ment of the peril of an impending disaster. 
Then—frantically—they attacked the knot 
which held the line. It resisted their efforts. 
Groping searchingly around, not even a shell 
could be located, with which to sever it, 
while the huge Jewfish did not once slacken 
speed that they might snap it. 

Cold perspiration bathed their foreheads 
as helpless they watched Three Mile Beacon 
fade far arear. Off the left, Half-Moon 
Lighthouse appeared, it’s bell tolling warn- 
ingly while far to the right, the fishing 
smacks danced on their tacks. 

They groaned in the agony of despair. 
The boat was upon the open waters of the 
treacherous Gulf of Mexico. 

Again they tugged with united efforts; the 
strong linen line resolutely refused to yield, 
and the demon fish plowed onward. Land 
disappeared. Moment after moment passed. 
Still the big fish darted on. 

With fervent prayers they turned towards 
the heavens and a new horror gripped them, 
for heavy black clouds and the lightning’s 
play heralded an approaching storm. 


In the equinoctial period, storms are not 
long in breaking and the increasing w T ind 
now began to whip the spray into their 
faces and to toss the waves dangerously 
high. How long would it last? How soon 
the end? In the tiny craft they could 
scarcely hope to weather the gale. With 
white, set faces, two hopeless beings awaited 
the unknown. 

The speed of the grouper was diminishing 
now which assisted the boat to ride the 
threatening waves. 

Ahead, a large, dark blotch appeared, 
some peculiar substance on the water. This 
appeared to be affecting the fish for its pull 
grew very feeble and repeatedly it arose 
gasping, to the surface. 

Presently they entered the peculiar forma¬ 
tion. Here, it seemed very quiet, like a 
weight crushing the turbulent waves—a 
strange stillness encompassing the elements. 
Then the storm broke overhead with a 
tremendous discharge of thunder. The 
Jewfish, now plainly affected, with a final 
spurt, darted further into the black mass, 



THEIR HOPES ROSE HIGHER BEFORE THE 
STORIES OF HUGE CATCHES 
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leaped high into the air, sank, then rose 
slowly, floating lifelessly, its gallant heart 
bursted. 

The men gazed about with dry, uncompre¬ 
hending eyes. This, then was “The Valley 
of the Shadow/’—or was it a delusion? Or 
a haven? 

Throughout the entire day the storm raged 
about them and far around the waves leaped, 
yet the silent black mass remained unruffled 
and unaffected. Night came down, black 
and oppressing. All through it they prayed, 
an eternity it seemed. But at last the 
morning sun broke clear—the storm was 
spent. 

“He who marks a sparrow’s fall, had 
watched o’er them throughout it all.” 

As the day awoke, dimly distinguishable, 
loomed the outline of an- unknown shore. 

“Oh! but to reach it—but how?” To 
wait and hope seemed the only way. It was 
the care-attuned ear of Speary, that first 
caught the faint hum of the motor. With 
a shout of joy, he conveyed the message of 
hope to his companion. 


Patiently, yet eagerly, they listened; then 
a glad cry escaped them—it was becoming 
more audible, getting closer—a boat was 
approaching. Hailing lustily, long ere the 
vessel reached earshot, at last an answering 
shout brought the glad tidings—they were 
heard discovered. The vessel drew slowly 
near and a line was thrown them. They 
knotted it fast to the ring of the boat and 
were pulled to safety. 

“Safe!”—Overstrained consciousness could 
stand no more. Darkness descended. Hours 
later, a rough hand shook them back to 
life and a voice droning far away asked: 
“How do you feel?” 

Consciousness returned and their eyes 
opened. 

Nearby, a light burned brightly. And a 
brown faced man, smiling cheerfully, came 
and pressed water to their swollen lips. 

Gazing up questioningly, the lips of each 
framed the same question. 

“Never mind where you be, go back to 
sleep and ask questions tomorrow,” was the 
curt command. 

Their worn-out bodies responded readily 
to the suggestion, and daylight streamed 
through the shutterless window, ere they 
again awoke. 

Hot coffee, abundantly served, revived 
their spirits as over a hearty breakfast they 
learned the story of their rescue. 

The boat was headed for the fishing bank 
when one of his men had called Harmon’s 
attention to an immense body of peculiar 
black water, off the right. Although he had 
witnessed the phenomena twice before, at 
sea, his curiosity was aroused by its being 
within sight of land. He had ordered the 
boat headed for the black formation and 
on approaching it had discovered their 
plight. 

“And, do you know,” he concluded, “in 
all my days on the gulf, I never had so much 
trouble making speed, as through that black 
stinking mess.” 

Taking a pull from his pipe he added, 
“Your boat and the fish are down at the 
wharf—and by-the-way—that’s the biggest 
Jewfish I ever see.” 

“What place is this?” from Barney. 
“Moran’s Point,” was the answer, “and 
that inlet you see is the mouth of Duck 
Creek.” “Boys,” with reverence, “It’s the 
Sabbath day and service time. Won’t you 
come to prayer?” 

Together they faced him, with moist, 
unashamed eyes,—“Yes.” 

Eddicson, stopping momentarily on their 
way to church, dispatched a brief telegram of 
assurance_to_his wife. 
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A splendid sermon was delivered, being 
followed with the light of a new understand¬ 
ing. One sentence: “God, in Infinite 
Wisdom, Wonders Doth Perform,” reached 
the depths of two thankful hearts. They 
left the church with quiet reverence. 

Their big hearted host kindly drove them 
to the station, where with a hearty handclasp 
he left them to board the Bay Special for 
Houston. Although Speary accepted his 
friend’s invitation to accompany him home, 
Eddicson noted throughout the evening, the 
absence of the other’s usual conversation. 
Speary seemed completely abstracted and 
retired early. He had not appeared at the 
morning breakfast when Eddicson departed 
for his office, puzzled and worried. He soon 
discovered, however, that he was unable 
to give proper attention to business. Again 
and again his mind reverted to the strange 
adventure. Somehow he could not shake 
it off. 

He was preparing to give up in disgust 
when Speary burst abruptly into the room. 
He was rigged out in Eddicson’s best suit 
and the latter discerned an air of suppressed 
excitement about him. 

“Barney,” he commanded, “Get me fifty 
dollars—quick—I’ve got a hunch.” 

“Certainly!”—offering his purse, “but what 
is up?” 

Without proffering an explanation, Speary 
hastily snatched the purse and was off, 
Eddicson gazing after him in speechless 
amazement. 

Two days passed without news of Speary. 
Then a messenger brought the following 
queer telegram: 

“Meet Harmon-Westridge Depot, 2:15 train. 
Bring check for two thousand dollars, without 
fail.”—Signed, “Speary” 


“Of all —” mused the amazed Barney. 

Nevertheless, the departure of the Bay 
Special found him aboard and at 2:15 P. M. 
he was shaking the brawny hand of their 
rescuer of three days before. 

“Mr. Speary’s in a big hurry” informed 
Harmon, “rather excited over something, 
too,” urging the team on. 

They quickly reached Duck Creek, where 
they were met by the anxious Speary and a 
Mr. Cummings. 

“Barney,” was the summary order, “give 
Mr. Cummings the check for two thousand.” 

“For what?” questioned the bewildered 
Eddicson. 

“For an option on 1,400 acres at the mouth 
of Duck Creek,” was the startling information. 

“Now see here”—protestingly, “that land 
isn’t worth ten cents an acre. You can’t 
expect me to throw —” Something in the 
dominant glance from the other’s eyes 
impelled obedience and Eddicson handed 
over the check without further parley. 

“Old Pal,” explained Speary on their 
homeward journey, “if you recall that 
sermon affected me deeply—set me to 
thinking—and, though I puzzled mightily 
over some things, after a while it was all 
as plain as day. That trip of investigation 
proved I was correct and we jointly own an 
option on the finest oil land in the coast 
field. One that is sure to make us both 
independent.” 

“Then—the pool?” Barney’s face glowed 
with excitement. 

“Yes,” confirmed Speary. “It was the 
mysterious Oil Pool of the Gulf—forced in 
by the storm, to its source under Duck 
Creek. I guess, Barney, that was about 
the best fishing trip we ever took.” 


Oil Pool of The Gulf:—T his has been reported from time to time by sea captains, 
the location varying considerably. Although some have suggested that the pool is the result 
of some oil laden vessel foundering during a storm and others assert that same is due to an 
outflow from some oil field, no satisfactory explanation has been offered and it remains a 
phenomena. 





WHIPPING THE EDGE OF A WEED BED 


The Fly Rod for Lake Use 

By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


F ROM early April until near the middle 
of September a new casting line that I 
had bought for lake fishing, lay in the box 
in which I bought it, and when finally taken 
out, was placed on a reel for live bait use. 
I had been a bait caster, but I am now 
certain that if I should have to give up 
either the bait casting or the fly rod, I 
should elect to see some other fellow using 
the shorter tool, while I should keep the 
longer one. , 

It is my experience that learning to use a 
fly rod is easier than learning to cast bait. 
I have used each tool more or less for several 
years, and am now a better angler with the 
fly than with the wooden minnow; and I 
believe that the average man will find it 
easier to learn the art of dropping a little 
spinner or fly in a pocket in lake grass than 
placing the artificial minnow where he wants 
it. Indeed, it seems to me that the average 
angler gives the tyro a wrong idea when he 
intentionally or unwittingly leads him to 
believe that bait casting is a simple art while 
fly casting is only for those fortunate and 


privileged few who seem born with an under¬ 
standing of the fly rod. 

I do not want to be mistaken. I am not 
decrying bait casting. I am simply saying 
that I prefer the fly rod and a single hook. 
And I am not saying this as a man grown 
old in the sport of angling, but as one still 
learning, and one who hopes never to get to 
that point in a loved recreation where he has 
mastered it all. 

I use both the bamboo and the steel rods. 
I prefer the bamboo, unless the wind is 
heavy, in which case I always take my ten-foot 
Bristol. All that is necessary is enough 
backbone in the rod to lift a small tandem 
spinner against the breeze and place it 
with some nearness to the point desired. 

I use an E size of line, and a leader only 
three feet long. I am not orthodox in the 
length of leader, nor in the choice of flies. 

On this latter subject I am especially 
heretical. Give me a black fly. There is 
no subject upon which a certain friend and I 
can argue longer and cite more circumstances 
of proof than this one of color of flies. My 
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own choice is the Black Hackle. My friend 
believes there is nothing like the Red Ibis. 
On my side of the argument is Fred Heiny, 
one of the most famous fly fishermen in 
northern Indiana, who contends that the 
Black Hackle is second only to the Lord 
Baltimore. And he says in any case, either 
for lake or river, the fly must be black. 

But almost any fly, persistently used, 
will catch fish. I have taken them on nearly 
every color but red, and have seen a friend 
take three from a single pool in one-two-three 
order with an Ibis and White. The Yellow 
Sally is good, and a bucktail with single hook 
has proven a fatal lure. 

Perhaps, after all, it is the spinner rather 
than the fly. I am wedded to the Hilde- 
brandt in one or another of its forms, and 
my tackle box contains an assortment of 
this make. 

With the new Slim Eli tandem Hildebrandt 
of size No. 0, I took four bass from the edge 
of a lake while bait fishermen near me took 
only one in the same time. The fly used was 
the Black Hackle. 

With the No. 2 Slim Eli and a Yellow 
Sally, I took two bass one evening when 
three bait casters, w r ho were near me, got 
only one. 

Another good spinner is the standard 
design of either the No. 0 or 1 size. I have 
taken fish on both of these, and am inclined 
to think they spin a little better under all 
conditions than the Slim Eli. 

In these paragraphs we have considered 
only the tools. The methods are just as 
important. Roughly, you may divide the 
manners of taking fish into two classes: 
fishing from a boat and fishing while wading. 
I have tried both and believe that wading 
solves the problem. My own experience 


teaches me that fish are easily frightened 
by what is above them, but are not so wary 
of anything moving in the water. I have 
stood quietly in a river while minnows 
nibbled at my toes. I have seen fish panic- 
stricken at a piece of paper thrown on the 
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ONEJNEEDS TO LAY A LONG LINE HERE 


surface of the water. Every bluegill fisher¬ 
man knows he must place his bait far from 
the boat, but nearly every one knows that 
these same fish will rise to insects on the 
surface almost within reach of a man who 
is wading. For these reasons I prefer to 
wade whenever the water is not too cold 
nor too deep. 

There are two methods that may be used 
when wading—you may wade near the bank 
and cast toward the deeper water, or you 
may be from thirty to forty feet out from 
the bank and cast toward it. Circumstances 
must determine which of these methods 
you adopt. 

If grass grows in the water near the bank, 
it may be well to wade near shore and cast 
the spinner and fly into the pockets of open 
water, drawing the lure slowly through the 
intervals of open water. I have taken most 
of my fish by this method. The great diffi¬ 
culty is that a fish is likely to get the line 
tangled in the weeds and finally get away. 
Another difficulty for the beginner is that 
the back cast must be carefully guarded. I 
broke my first fly rod by trying to lift the 
whole bank over my head after a careless 
back cast. 

The beginner will find that he has more 
liberty if he wades out from the bank and 
then fishes toward it. This is possible, 
however, only where the water is compara¬ 


tively shallow, and can be practiced to best 
advantage only where the waves have washed 
back under the bank and left roots or trees 
and bushes exposed. Under these banks 
and among these roots are nearly, always 
red-eyes and warmouth, and there is no fish 
more greedy for the Black Hackle than these 
two ichthyological specimens. And they 
make good fights. 

I have found that this method requires 
more line than fishing among the weeds 
from near the bank. Perhaps this is only a 
mistaken idea, and maybe it is the freedom 
of the open lake that stimulates me to let 
out forty feet of line. Perhaps the beginner 
may get his fish with only twenty feet if he 
walks carefully and stands still for a few 
moments while making his cast. But I will 
still use a longer line. 

There are two dangers to this form of 
fishing—one to the tackle and one to the 
angler. The fisherman must be careful that 
he does not step off an offset into water 
beyond his depth nor mire into soft bottoms. 
He must also be careful that he does not 
entangle his line on the shore shrubbery 
and break his rod or hook. The fly should 
be dropped as quietly as possible at the very 
edge of the bank, and should then be worked 
steadily out toward the angler. The fish 
will hook himself and be fighting before 
you know it. 




Answers to Anglers 


DID HE CATCH THEM ALL 

Editor Angling Department: I camped 
last summer with my family upon the shore 
of a pond about a mile long, up in the hills 
near Troy, N. Y. The pond has a muddy 
bottom but is spring fed and about fifty 
feet deep in the middle. The first night in 
camp I used a Dowagiac Expert and caught 
two bass, one weighed four and the other 
two pounds. The next night I caught five 
that weighed eleven pounds, after which I 
only secured an occasional fish. The natives 
told me that they took bass now and then 
on bait, so I used shiners, frogs and crawfish 
but without avail. Among the lures tried 
by me beside the Dowagiac were “Expert” 
and “Jamison’s,” though neither brought 
bass, but I did land a few pickerel. There 
are no minnows in the lake and the only food 
found by me in the bass was crawfish. Now 
what would you do? A. B. R. 

[I have always held that no fish problem 
is ever beyond solution, though, of course, 
the fisherman should be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted wdth every element entering into 
the problem. I have read your letter two 
or three times and am tempted to suggest 
that perhaps one reason why you did not 
catch more bass was because they are not 
plentiful in the water. I should judge that 
the fish you did take were large. Did you 
take any small ones? Then too, you say 
there are no minnows in the water and you 
caught several pickerel, which might account 
for the dearth of minnows, and perhaps of 
small bass. Of course you understand that 
not minnows but Crustacea are the natural 
food of bass, therefore, if the lake be well 
supplied with the latter, bass should thrive. 
If bass are present in numbers you should 
be able to catch them, either with live or 
artificial baits. Did you try that “Charmer 
Minnow?” Or some of those surface-under¬ 
water lures, such as Wilson’s Fluted Wob¬ 
bler,” or the “Wagtail Witch,” either of 
which might prove attractive. As I said, 
it is pretty hard to know just what to say 
unless one knows all about the conditions. 
As to fly-fishing, unless the bass are seen 
surface feeding, one will not be apt to find 
the feathers very attractive. That so called 
“Quick Change Bait” is sometimes successful 
along the edges of weed beds along towards 
night fall; but come to think about it, you 
did not mention weed beds. Still fish¬ 
ing in deep water either with minnows, 
frogs or crawfish at midday might prove the 
key to the situation. If the fish are there, 


never say die and you will get them in due 
time. Some of these wooden minnows with 
bucktail flies attached, such as the South 
Bend people get out are worth trying. By 
the way, did you ever experiment with one 
of those “Moonlight” baits, the kind that 
shows the fish where to bite, as it were? 
Well, go to it next summer and here’s wishing 
that success may come to you—0. W. S.] 



A HANDSOME BASS FROM WISCONSIN WATERS 
Courtesy of D. H. Dixon 


MR. B. GROWS SARCASTIC 

Editor Angling Department: Just read 
this:— 

IRVING BACHELLER’S TROUT TREE. 

Last summer, when Irving Bacheller had 
finished reading the final proofs of “Charge 
It,” his latest book, he invited a friend to 
his Adirondack camp to help him rest for 
a week or so. In one of their walks through 
his woods Bacheller pointed out many 
varieties of beautiful trees and some very 
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rare ones—for instance, a cluster of the all 
most extinct moosewood. “But here,” said 
he, stopping near a scrawny sapling on the 
bank of the brook, “is the rarest tree of all. 
It is a trout tree. In an hour the other day 
I harvested thirty-seven pounds of brook 
trout from it.” He had been fishing* in the 
brook with a cast of flies, and had landed 
every trout in the top of the tree, where he 
had to climb for it.— Harper's Weekly. 

Now that do you know about that? 
Thirty-seven pounds of trout in one hourl 
And all landed in the same treetop where 
he had to climb to get them! How many 
trout did he catch? Giving him three minutes 
to make his cast, land his fish in the treetop 
climb the tree, untangle his line, etc., etc., 
he could have caught but twenty; twenty 
trout that weighed thirty-seven pounds! 
And there must have been some small ones 
in the bunch. Some fish. What kind of a 
rod did he use that would throw a trout 
weighing nearly two pounds into a treetop 
where he had to climb to get it? What kind 
of flies did he use? I never gave him any of 
my “Spread Eagles.” Why did he land every 
one of those fish in the top of that particular 
tree? Did he stand in the stream or on the 
bank? What kind of trout were they? What 
a pool that must have been; thirty-seven 
pounds of trout in one hour from one pool! 
Gee! that beats me. Mr. Bacheller I take 
off my hat to you; I am somewhat of a 
stranger to the truth myself, but it is evident 
I am not in your class. Come again and tell 
us how you did it. E. S. B. 

[Our good friend, E. S. B., leaves very 
little room for editorial comment. In the 
main we agree with him, but then, why 
spoil a good story? I think it was no less a 
personage than our good president Grover 
Cleveland who said that he always believed 
a fish story, or something to that effect. 
Evidently the writer of this little yarn set 
out to write a good story, and that he has 
succeeded we are all ready to agree. After 
all, it very seldom is wise to look a real fish 
story in the eye.—0. W. S.] 


HOLLAND WORMS 

Editor Angling Department: I would 
like to get some information in reference to 
an imported bait (now don’t laugh until you 
read the story). A friend of mine, fishing 
off the coast, was having poor luck, though 
there was one fisherman who was having 
great success with tom cat, surf perch, 
king fish, etc. This man was using a blue 
colored worm, and, of course, my friend 
asked him what they were, but got no 


information from the unobliging gentleman. 
While he was busy with a fish, my friend 
picked up the can which contained the bait 
and found this on the label: “Imported 
Holland Worms.” Have you ever heard 
of such a thing, and if so, where can they be 
procured? They were certainly some bait, 
as the fellow had a well filled basket, while 
my friend and some others had very few 
fish, although they were using sand worms, 
dug on the beach and looked upon as very 
good bait. G. E. 

[I have heard of the bait you mention 
but have neither seen nor used it and it is 
not catalogued in any of the lists of baits 
in my possession. Perhaps some reader of 
Outer’s Book can tell you where it may be 
procured, or write the Fishing Gazette, 19 
Adam St., Adelphi, Strand, London, W. C. 
—O. W. S.] _ 

LUMINOUS PAINT 

Editor Angling Department: I am an 
enthusiastic night fisherman, and having 
made a new type of minnow, I wish to coat 
it with luminous paint. Can you give me 
directions? J. B. 

[I am unable to give you the information 
you desire though, perhaps, the publication 
of your letter will cause some reader to 
supply the formula; certainly it would be 
of general interest to anglers—0. W. S.] 


A FISH PROBLEM 

Editor Angling Department: I am 
taking the liberty of asking your advice 
about artificial bait. My fishing is princi¬ 
pally confined to White Oak Creek, a stream 
that takes its source in Tennessee Ridge and 
comes tunbling down into Tennessee River. 
This stream is very clear and swift, con¬ 
sisting of large and small holes, which are very 
deep, connected by shallow rapids. Long sand 
bars opposite sheer bluffs make this stream 
ideal for bait casting. Of course ninety per 
cent of the fish caught in this stream are 
the large and small mouth black bass, with 
the odds greatly in favor of the small mouth. 
Now I have been fishing this water for five 
or six years and have met many skilled and 
and successful fishermen upon its banks 
and I have never caught a fish nor seen one 
caught with artificial bait. I have tried 
out eighteen different kinds of artificial 
baits, all colors, shapes and sizes, under all 
kinds of conditions of weather and water, 
in spring, summer and autumn and have 
never had so much as a strike. I have never 
explained this state of affairs to my own 
satisfaction nor met anyone else who could. 
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The only thing that these bass will take that 
I have ever been able to find is the live 
minnow. 

I intend to take an outing on this stream 
the first two weeks in August, and if you 
will kindly use the enclosed stamped and 
addressed envelope I will be very grateful 
for any advice you care to give. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness 
I beg to assure you that I am an interested 
reader and ardent supporter of the Outer’s 
Book. H. G. R. 

[Yours certainly is an interesting proposi¬ 
tion. A few years ago I would have smiled 
to myself, thinking it your lack of skill, 
but a few experiences recently has opened 
my eyes. To wit, there is a trout stream in 
the State of Wisconsin just alive with the 
speckled beauties, yet I have never seen 
nor heard of a lure or bait that would take 
them. More than once I have gone to the 
stream with something new in the way of 
lure or live bait only to return without a 
fish. I can not explain it. But your fish 
take minnows, therefore, an artificial minnow 
should prove attractive, especially those 
most nearly approaching the true minnow 
type. But why resort to minnows? Have 
you tried flies? Such a stream as you describe 
should be ideal for the light rod and feathery 
lures.—0. W. S.] 


BOOK ON RAISING GOLDFISH WANTED 

Editor Angling Department: Can you 
give me the address of a publisher who 
puts out a good book on raising goldfish? 

E. J. S. 

[One of the finest things on the raising of 
goldfish which I have seen is a little book by 
Chester A. Reed, called “Goldfish, Aquaria 
and Ferneries.” This book describes the 
acquarium thoroughly; the fish suitable for 
it, aquatic plants, breeding goldfish, every¬ 
thing that one might wish to know about 
these attractive ornaments. Also tells how 
to make and maintain a fernery. In cloth 
the price is only 50 cents. I do not know who 
publishes the book but write the author at 
Worcester, Mass.—O. W. S.] 


MINNOW TRAPS 

Editor Angling Department: Would 
like to hear of a good minnow trap. Here 
in the Maumee River they seem to be plenty, 
especially in the eddys. How can I get them? 

F. J. B. 

[There are a number of minnow traps on 
the market, all of which are successful when 


they are successful; I mean simply, there 
are times when minnows absolutely refuse 
to enter any sort of contraption whatsoever, 
though as a rule any trap will supply sufficent 
bait for one rod. Of course, a trap must be 
placed where minnows are plenty. The 
Abbey glass minnow trap is a good one as 
is also the well known wire double ender. 
The former sells at $2.25 while the latter can 
be secured for 85 cents or thereabouts. Those 
advertised in Outer’s Book which attach to 
regular fruit jars are convenient and success¬ 
ful. They should not be set in too deep water. 
Turning from traps, strictly speaking, I wish 
to call your attention to the King folding 
minnow net, can be carried as easily as an 
umbrella and set up in a jiffy. The net bags 
at the center and if lifted quickly will gather 
home a good pail of minnows sometimes at 
a single lift. Net should be baited with 
cracker crumbs or corn meal, which is, of 
course, true of any trap, but do not over-do 
the baiting. Lastly a twenty-five foot seine 
and two bare-foot boys make an ideal trap. 
—O. W. S.] 



FROM STURGEON RIVER, MICH. 
Courtesy of Wm. H. Weber 


FLY BOOKS 

Editor Angling Department: Can you 
give me a list of moderate priced books upon 
how to cast the artificial fly? F. S. 

[It is a difficult matter to learn how to 
cast flies from a book, as I have often said 
through the medium of these pages, it is 
much better to follow a good fisherman along 
a stream, study his method of raising and 
striking fish, than simply to read about the 
matter. Still the book has its legitimate 
place, but remember, there is nothing like 
watching an expert with the rod; then too, 
the proper way to learn how to handle a 
rod, is to handle it. I have books, scores of them 
upon the subject, costing from fifty cents up 
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to ten dollars, good ones, all. We will con¬ 
sider a two dollar book then, “moderate 
priced/’ and work down. You will find many 
valuable hints on handling the rod in “Sal¬ 
mon and Trout” by Dean Sage and others. 
The last chapters I have found particularly 
good. Another two-dollar book which tells 
you all about the rod and all matters con¬ 
nected with it, is, “Fly Rods and Fly Tackle” 
by H. P. Wells. This is a discussion of the 
whole matter from hook to reel. “Fishing 
Kits and Equipment,” Samuel G. Camp, one 
dollar I think, is also an excellent thing, 
discussing the whole question in a way that 
can not but help the tyro. “The Brook Trout 
and the Determined Angler,” Chas. B. 
Bradford, also is filled with hints and is very 
interesting from a literary point of view. 
Some of the so called guides are good. 
“Science of Fishing,” by Lake Brooks, con¬ 
tains much help. Field and Stream’s “An¬ 
gler’s Guide” usually gives a good article on 
how to handle the fly rod, retails at 50 cents. 
Any of these books can be secured through 
Outer’s Book. But remember, the way to 
learn how to cast a fly is to cast one.— 
0. W. S.] 



A MIXED STRING FROM LITTLE BAY DE NOC, 
MICHIGAN 

Courtesy of Louis Schmette 


FISHING FOR SUCKERS 

Editor Angling Department: Is there 
any sport in fishing suckers? As I am a 
school teacher you must not expect me to 
answer my own questions, nor even to be 
able to do so. However, I shall take the 
liberty to tax your patience a little, in the 
hope that you may thus be enabled to form 
your own opinion. 

Many years ago I watched dipnelters on 
the Rock River in Dodge County. It is 
true they occasionally got excited over their 
work, for such it was, yet I couldn’t see 
anything but a lot of suckers being tumbled 
into wagon boxes, to be taken home for 
food, perhaps as a welcome change from 


salt pork. Later, I watched seiners at work 
in early spring in some of the rivers flowing 
into Lake Michigan. I failed to see then, 
as I do now, how there could be any fun 
in wading waist-deep in this ice-cold water, 
now dodging a floating stump or belated 
chunk of ice, or stumbling over some sunken 
rock and taking an involuntary plunge. 
As a boy I often stood half knee-deep in 
mud, heavy pole in hand, with stout line 
and hook, and I hauled out sucker after 
sucker from the murky spring flood. Yet I 
do not believe that I could be lured into 
this business again at my present age. 

A few years ago it was my good fortune 
to live in La Crosse County, near the La 
Crosse River. This river is swift and fairly 
deep, especially in its sharp and narrow turns. 
It is literally alive with suckers. Here is 
where I tried sucker fishing again. First I 
used a light fly-rod, but I laid that aside, 
after nearly ruining it. I procured a small 
bamboo pole, ten feet long, the five-cent 
variety, and for a line I used No. 30 linen 
thread. A small bass hook completed my 
outfit. Perched in the branches of some 
big white elm, which had fallen into the 
river, pole in one hand and landing net in 
the other, many a big fellow fell a victim 
to me. Fish weighing three and even four 
pounds were not at all exceptional. To be 
sure, the swishing of the water under me, 
the balmy Indian summer air, the brightly 
colored leaves, for I did most of this fishing 
very late in fall, all added to the joy of it. 

Now, what is your opinion? Would you 
care to try this brand of sucker-fishing? 

With best wishes and in the hope that that 
breath of mountain air, the Outer’s Book, 
may prosper, I am, C. B. 


STRAIGHTENING CURLED FEATHERS 

Editor Angling Department: Can you 
tell me how to straighten curled feathers? 
Where can I get Favorite Flies? 

[About the only way I know of straighten¬ 
ing feathers is between the fingers. They 
should first be wet by immersing in warm 
water, holding by the quills, then waved 
through the air until partly dry. Draw 
quickly between the thumb and forefinger, 
pressing into required form. After a little 
experience I think you will be able to get 
just what you desire. Some dry between 
thick blotters, though in so doing the fila¬ 
ments are apt to mat. 

The book you desire, “Favorite Flies,” by 
Mary Orvis Marbury, is from the press of 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Can no doubt be 
secured from them or at any good book 
store Price, $5.00.—O. W. S.] 
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The only conditions are that the opinion must not be manifestly 
> absurd, that it be expressed in courteous language and that no per¬ 
sonalities be indulged in. Each opinion is printed for what it is 
i worth and its publication does not commit the editor to the view 
| expressed. The widest range will be permitted and our readers are 
! invited to make free use of these pages, but it is important to remem- 
| ber that under no circumstances will personalities ever be 
. permitted. 






New High-Power Rifle 

By ALTON L. WYMAN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THEJAUTHOR 


W HILE there is no intention on the part 
of the writer to dwell on a discussion 
of the utility of or demand for good powerful 
and accurate air rifles, it is known that 
hundreds of gun enthusiasts would devote 
much more time to actual shooting, especially 
city men, were it not for the universal ban 
on such practice in settled communities. 


And every infraction of such ordinances 
seems to endeavor to advertise what you 
are doing, for blocks around, at each shot. 
To the writer, the report from his .22 caliber 
Hopkins & Allen when shooting in the city, 
sounds not less in volume than his .45-70, 
and officers of the law are fairly vigilant to 
punish offenders. 
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MR. WYMAN TESTING THE NEW GUN 


There are now on the market several air 
rifles, including the Quackenbush, Benjamin 
and the B. S. A. (Birmingham Small Arms 
Co.). The first is a smooth bore and the 
ammunition requiring a felt wad made into 
the bullet, is expensive a§ well as inaccurate 
beyond a short distance. The Benjamin 
rifle is also smooth bored and has to be 
“pumped up” for air supply, the accuracy 
depending on a constant pressure for each 
shot, which is difficult to obtain. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is quite powerful. The B. S. A. rifle 
alone seems to be about the only accurate 
and powerful rifle at present procurable. It 
is a delightful gun to shoot and hold, but in 
the writer’s opinion is ungainly in appearance, 
being quite long and requires a long lever 
which folds under the barrel. These objec¬ 
tions in no way affect the accuracy of the 
gun, but it does leave something to be 
desired. The Adder pellets, which it shoots, 
weighing but 15 grains, are too light and short, 
but are as heavy as the rifle will shoot to 
good advantage. February’s Outer’s Book 
describes Dr. Cook’s rifle which he is having 
built and it was the enthusiasm, which this 
article lent, that spurred the writer to build 
the air-rifle which is now completed and 
shown herewith. Dr. Cook deserves great 
praise for the concentrated thought evi¬ 
denced in his design, and final results and 
trials should prove very satisfactory. The 


outline is pleasing in appearance, marred 
slightly perhaps by the necessary lever under 
the receiver. Also later improvements will 
undoubtedly permit loading while this lever 
is in a less awkward position than seems neces¬ 
sary now (down). 

The writer has had in mind for some time, 
a rifle which would eliminate most of the 
features so undesirable in existing types or 
models and in designing his present product, 
started with the bullet, which it was con¬ 
cluded should weigh at least 20 grains for 
.22 caliber, and be at least calibers in 
length. In another article, the writer will 
devote discussion entirely to “Air-rifle Ammu¬ 
nition,” but with the above data, it was 
calculated that considerably more spring 
power would be required to project bullets 
of this weight, hence, the under tube which 
is 23 inches in length, constitutes the Spring 
tube and compression chamber. The upper 
barrel has a .22 caliber rifled bore, a Stevens 
22-inch shallow groove barrel being lapped 
inside and otherwise fitted for the purpose. 
It should be here stated that the drawings 
called for a barrel much smaller in diameter 
and nicely tapered, but it was impossible to 
get one made by a number of the gun manu¬ 
facturers to whom the writer applied. Also 
the lower tube is of heavier material than 
was desired. 

The springs are 21 inches in length and 
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four, which are now being made for experi¬ 
mental purposes compress 10 inches, one 
under a load of 35 pounds and the others 
50, 75 and 100 pounds respectively. The 
one now in the rifle requires about 40 pounds 
to compress it, which does nicely for the 
Adder pellets, but not for the heavier bullets 
which are intended to be used. An inner 
tube, approximately one-half of the spring 
tube, projects a short distance, when closed, 
at the muzzle end and terminates in a 
knurled knob. To compress the spring this 
knob is given one-eighth turn which releases 
it. It is then withdrawn to a stop, retracting 
the plunger to the sear which it engages. 
Then, by placing the end of the inner tube 
against the floor and throwing the weight on 
the stock, the spring compresses and the 
tube locks automatically, which is indicated 
by a click of the catch. This arrangement is 
even more satisfactory than was anticipated 
and permits the use of very stiff springs 
without the use of levers, etc. When re¬ 
leased by the trigger there is a very agreeable 
sense of recoil due to the plunger traveling 
toward the butt stock. Every other air-rifle 
which the writer has used, the tendency is 
for the gun to jump slightly forward, which 
is not as it should be. The spring tube lies 
almost in line with the heel of the butt- 
plate in consequence of which there is no 
jump up when discharged. Needless to 
say, the rear end of the spring tube cum- 
municates with the rifled barrel through the 
receiver. 

The rifle loads strictly at the breech. 
More time and better facilities would un¬ 
doubtedly have produced a better breech 
mechanism than is here shown, however, in 
operation it is very satisfactory and tight. 
It functions as follows: To open, the knob 
by the receiver is raised and swung upward 
and forward, then turned to the right. 
This knob is a part of the short lever pivoted 
on the piece which supports the rear end 
of the barrel. On the other side of the lever, 
opposite the knob, is a lug which engages 


a groove in the side of the receiver so designed 
that when pressing down on the knob, in 
closing the breech, the barrel end is wedged 
tightly against the packing between it and 
the receiver. The barrel pivots or rotates 
on the spring tube at both ends for opening 
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LEFT-HAND VIEW SHOWING CHEEK PIECE 


which permits unobstructed visual insoec- 
tion and easy cleaning when opened. The 
first movement of the barrel is forward three 
eighths inch, after which it rocks to the right. 
The forward movement draws the barrel 
away from the receiver and packing and 
disengages a lug w’hich keeps the barrel in 
perfect alignment when closed, permitting 
the use of tang sights if desired. It is so 
made that these movements are in sequence 
and positive and the barrel cannot rock to 
rotate when it has not moved the full distance 
ahead. The right side of the receiver is 
open to receive the rear portion of the barrel 
and altogether makes a rigid construction 
throughout. 

One important feature should not be 
overlooked. An interchange of barrels is 
easily made, requiring but a few moments to 
effect a change. This rifle is equipped with 
a double set trigger of the writer’s design and 
can be set very fine, indeed. The stock 
was made to suit the writer’s fancy and as 
will be seen is of the military style with a 
real pistol grip and cheek piece. A drawing 
showing an application of a sporting stock 
is also shown. Owing to heavier materials 
being used than was desired the balance is 
a little farther ahead than customary. The 
total length over all is 35 inches, and weighs 
6| pounds, which latter could be greatly 
reduced if made on a commercial basis. 


As to the shooting qualities of the gun, the 
writer will later on, submit complete data 
as far as he is able and is now making appara¬ 
tus to record and determine bullet energy, 
speed, etc. A comparatively simple machine 
which is now being made for him will enable 
the making of bullets of any variety of 
shapes and sizes. It is intended to equip 
this rifle with a series of barrels from .177 
caliber (BB shot) to .30 caliber. 

The writer, in writing this article, has 
not endeavored to laud the particular product 
which he has made, but rather to stimulate 
more interest in the air-rifle. Undoubtedly 
many will think that this experimenting is 
only for those with fat pocket books, but as 
a matter of fact, the cash outlay in this case 
amounted to less than eight dollars, the writer 
doing most of the work himself at odd times. 
From the inception of the idea to completion 
of the gun was less than’ six weeks, during 
which time he has also designed and started 
a combination air and cartridge pistol, one 
that can be used for either without change 
or alteration. So the writer believes that 
there are many ideas along this line dormant 
among readers of this excellent magazine, 
which would ultimately bring this air-gun 
problem to a high standard if those possessing 
such ideas would make them known and if 
possible work them out. 
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To Avoid Flinching 

By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


\/fANY men, especially beginners and 
often those who have shot for years, 
are troubled with flinching when shooting 
a rifle, revolver or shotgun, which, of course, 
makes accuracy impossible. It is often 
suggested that such men begin with either 
small guns or light loads in large guns and 
work up to full charges in the big guns; 
also—a favorite method in the army, I 
understand—to have another load the cyl¬ 
inder or magazine with real and dummy 
cartridges so that the shooter will not know 
which is which, and when he dodges at the 
mere snap of the hammer on a dummy, 
then self-anger will cure him. But how 
about the man who dodges several times 
before he manages to explode a heavy 
trigger gun? 

We all know the man who has plenty of 
nerve, yet has no nerves. They were simply 
born with a nervous disposition, and I 
confess freely to being as nervous as the 
next one, and in spite of years of shooting, 
to flinching badly at times. In my case it 
is not the fear of the gun, or of the recoil, 
that makes me not only flinch but positively 
duck sometimes, even when shooting a 
twenty-two. I, and no doubt many others, 
know that it is idiotic to do so, but while 
“the spirit is willing the flesh is weak,” and 
at times we make the most foolish spectacle 
of ourselves. It is humiliating but it is true. 
Personally I am afraid of the noise, and of 
the sudden burst of smoke before my eyes. 
Also I find that a heavy trigger and long 
holding for a sight increases flinching. 
Smokeless powder, a light trigger and padded 
ear muffs, with even cotton poked into the 
ears, will help considerably till one gets 
used to the gun. At times I even flinch when 
another man is doing the shooting, in fact, 
the strain on my nerves waiting for him to 
shoot is worse than if I had the gun myself. 
At other times flinching does not bother me 
at all. 

I find that holding the gun lightly also 
tends to prevent flinching. The more one 
braces oneself and prepares for the shock 
and noise, the more apt he is to flinch. 
Under the excitement of shooting game that 
is rapidly getting away a man will not 
flinch, even with a big, noisy gun with a 
heavy recoil, but ten minutes later, in 
shooting at a target, he will often dodge as 
if Jack Johnson were taking a poke at him, 
even if he is using a twenty-two. 


In fact, I find that the use of a twenty-two 
increases a natural flincher’s weakness to 
dodge when using a bigger gun. I have 
found that just the reverse often tones 
one down: i. e.\ First shoot a heavy loud 
gun with a heavy recoil, then take up the 
lighter gun. If one is flinching with a twenty- 
two a few shots out of a .45 will cure the flinch¬ 
ing for that session, but all has to be done 
over again next day, or next month, perhaps. 

There are two ways of shooting. The 
best way, of course, is to put the sights 
on the bullseye, hold them there, “freeze” 
as the target shots call it, I believe, and then 
gently press the trigger, and “do not know 
when the gun goes off.” But to many men 
this is utterly impossible. They must hit 
the target on the fly, so to speak, as the 
front sight dances around over that target 
like a flea with a cat fit,—if fleas really 
have cat fitsl Such nervous men can, of 
course, never make the best target shots, 
and are practically sure to throw an occasional 
wild shot in a match, hence have no busi¬ 
ness in one except for personal amusement, 
but they often make even better game shots 
than the iron-nerved target shot. 

The control of the mind also has a great 
deal to do with flinching. I find that the 
more one thinks about the gun the more 
liable he is to flinch, but if he thinks only 
of the sights and the target, with a sort of 
subconscious idea of pressing the trigger, 
then he is less liable to flinch. For me at 
least, it is a good idea to keep in mind that 
no gun exists at all, and that I am sending 
the bullet—just like throwing a stone—into 
the target. I mean, think only of the target 
and the bullet, with the sights as No. 2, 
and the trigger almost forgotten. Then, 
under the excitement of shooting instantly 
at game, one even forgets the trigger, and 
the idea of the bullet getting to the target 
and the idea of the front sight sort of blend 
into one. Then somehow the gun 
goes off just when the front sight touches 
the target. 

To me at least, this thing of keeping a 
clear mental conception of the bullet— 
forgetting all about the gun—is very helpful 
in shooting at a moving object with a rifle, 
and especially with a sixgun. I see the 
target moving in a certain direction and I 
have an idea of about where the bullet 
will connect with it, so hold over or to one 
side or the other accordingly, and need no 
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time to draw any beads. It is as near as I 
can express this mental conception, about 
the same as when throwing a stone. In stone 
throwing one thinks only of the stone and 
the target when they meet , or as two moving 
objects coming together at some point, and 
he never thinks about his hand or arm. So 
one can forget the gun, and even the sights 
to a large extent. It seems as if when you 
have put the front sight on a place you 
have put the bullet there, that the front sight 
is the bullet. 

All this may sound very foolish to men 
who shoot other ways, and I know full well 
that it is no way to become a good target 
shot, but then it is at least one way that a 
naturally nervous man shoots—and occa¬ 
sionally hits things, and also makes some 
very wild shots of which he is much 
ashamed. 

I learned that a twenty-two would cause 
flinching when one was using a heavy rifle 
daily by going after turtle doves one day 
with a twenty-two while in a deer, elk and 
bear hunt. I had been clipping grouse 
heads three or four shots out of five with a 
.45-90, and had no trouble with my .44 
Russian S. A. Smith & Wesson, but that 
hour with a twenty-two staid with me at 
intervals for a week after, and I’d duck 
like a school girl when that old .45-90 roared; 
and as for the big sixgun, I could have thrown 
it straighter than I could have shot it. I 
never touched the twenty-two for the rest 
of the month’s trip, and was soon back to 
cutting grouse heads with the bear gun 
once more. I also found that shooting with 
a shotgun injured my rifle shooting. It 
got the unconscious idea in my mind that 
“near enough” would bring down the game 
and when I went back to the rifle for game 
shooting where quick work was necessary, 
I found myself sighting and shooting it like 
a shotgun, which of course was terrifying 
but harmless to the game. In fact, after 
using the rifle so much I found that at first 
I could not shoot on the fly with a shotgun 
at all, as I had to have a bead or I could 
not pull the trigger. In short, I found that 
the shotgun spoiled my unconscious trigger 
finger. By this I mean, as any experienced 
bullet shot knows but that may be news 
to a beginner, that I fired my rifle or revolver 
not with the hand by pulling the trigger 
with a finger, but with the eye by putting 
the front sight where I wanted the bullet 
hole to appear. Also I have never been 
able to hold the front ivory bead sight 
under the bullet hole, as the sight was the 
bullet hole (in my mind) hence was not held 
but put right where I wanted the bullet 
hole to be. This mental habit, of course, 


prevents as fine sighting as under-the-bullet- 
hole method of aiming, but I believe it is 
a quicker method of aiming and shooting. 
My explanation—and it may not be worth 
anything, but here it is anyway—is that 
the mind can think of only one thing at 
one time. When the mind links together 
the idea that the front bead and the bullet 
is the same thing, he has only one thing 
to think of, and does not lose time by waver¬ 
ing back and forth between the two ideas 
of target and front sight. The trigger finger 
can then be trained to act automatically, 
just as the finger does when I hit a certain 
letter on the typewriter. I never think of 
the keys, but only of the letters I want, 
and the fingers find the keys all by themselves, 
just as one walks automatically. The letter 
“e”, for instance, is not on the top row of 
letters on this machine, the third one from 
the left, but is in the end of the third finger 
of my left hand when the finger is in a certain 
position. And in writing on a machine one 
forgets even this mental conception, he 
only half thinks of “e” and the finger does 
the rest. So in shooting a la nervous man, 
the mind connects the two ideas of bullet 
and front bead sight—they are one —and 
when the bullet is in the right place the finger 
automatically does the rest of the job with¬ 
out even the shooter’s knowledge. It is 
much the same way that I shoot a Colts 
sixgun. I hold it as lightly as if the handle 
were an empty eggshell. The front sight 
is the bullet. When the front sight, so 
to speak, gets on the right spot, the .45 goes 
off by itself, and when the noise and Fourth 
of July is over I find the old gun down in 
my hand again at full cock. I never know 
when or how I cock it—although when I 
observe the process I find that the gun 
jumps back, muzzle pointing straight up, 
nearly to my shoulder, and that a down throw 
of the arm cocks the gun, and that the thumb 
acts as automatically as the trigger finger. 
I also know that one day the hammer 
knocked a piece of skin off the bridge of 
my nose, and that it took a couple of weeks 
to heal completely, so maybe the gun 
doesn’t go back to the shoulder after all. 
Now all this is after one has shot quite a 
little. When I have not fired a gun for 
months I usually flinch, but not always, 
with the first shot or two. But I know that 
if I had to shoot under pressure, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, that the hand and eye 
can be relied on to work as well as ever. 
It is something like skating, I fancy, or 
swimming, or any other more or less com¬ 
plicated physical action that is awkward, 
or almost impossible, at first, but in time 
becomes automatic—although I can neither 
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skate nor swim, having been raised in the 
short grass country. A water barrel is not 
conducive to such aquatic accomplishments, 
nor is the bottom of a seventy-six foot well. 
A boy might learn to tread water, but that 
is about all, and of doubtful use. 

Now let some of our more fortunate 
tallow nerved friends not rise up and point 
the trigger finger of merry scorn at me and 
few hundred thousand other men. “I’m 
so nervous,” as the old maid said. Perhaps 
they never sat twenty-seven hours at a 
newspaper desk, with only two sandwiches 
to eat, or had to write a whole page of 
newspaper in five hours when said jesters 
were giving their nerves plenty of rest 
between comfortable sheets. It is as un¬ 
thinking to blame any man for poor nerves 
as it is for poor eyes, or non-musical ears, 
or a bald head. I have written frankly here 
about the ways that I, a naturally nervous 
man, manage sometimes to get a bullet 
within speaking distance of a target, and 
for some kinds of shooting I am not all 
together a bad shot. In a certain hunting 
party once I offered to go out with a .38 
Smith & Wesson, pocket length, and get 
a buck deer, but none of them would take 
my bet. 

But the real way to shoot is this: Twenty 
years have gone by, and I guess it is about 
time the story was told. In a certain part 
of the Rockies I once had, and may still 
have it for all I know, a great reputation 
as a rifle and revolver shot. One of these 
dead-sure, careless, nonchalant kind, don’t 
you know. A party of half a dozen would 
be coming up the steep trail about timber 
line, and when the usual level bench at 
regular intervals—which all good trails at 
high altitudes have—the party would halt 
to breath the horses. I usually traveled on 
foot, if some horse man would only pack 
my rifle, as I could tire out any horse in the 
mountains in those days, but not a mule. 
I would take my rifle from the horseman 
apparently to assure myself that the sights 
were all right, and naturally they would 
ask me to shoot. I’d often coyly refuse, 
but sometimes—when in the right spot, 
remember—would snap the Winchester to 
my shoulder and crack away at a knot or 
some small thing on a stump about as large 
as one’s fist and fully two or three hundred 
yards away. Away would go the knot, 
and some member of the party would go 
over there and bring it back, bored by a 
bullet hole, sometimes to keep as a precious 
souvenir of the real thing in western shooting, 
the kind that had wool on it. I understand 
that several such knots are now preserved 


in Tenderfoot land, much to my oft repeated 
glory as a rifle shot. If they read these 
lines may they forgive me! ’Twas one of 
the sins of my youth, remember, and now 
I’m a sedate, gray haired, married man 
who has changed from magazine rifles to 
rifle magazines. 

Of course such shooting was beyond even 
the ballistic possibilities of the .45-90, ’86 
Model Winchester, and totally hopeless for 
the .44 Russian Model sixgun. It was done 
this way: Several days before I would be 
coming along that trail alone, and would 
take a knot of wood, stick it up against a 
stump, back off ten feet and poke a bullet 
hole through it. Then I’d stroll over to 
another stump, about two hundred yards 
from the stopping place, that stood among 
some bushes. I would fix the knot on the 
stump, with a thin stick as a brace, running 
from the knot to the ground behind the 
stump, the stick going through a bush. 
Then I would lean a piece of bark or burnt 
wood about as big as a dish pan against the 
long thin brace, this big piece being hidden 
behind the bush. I had my plant all fixed 
for the entertainment of the rest of the 
party the next time we happened to pass 
that way. In the high dry air of Colorado 
a bullet hole will stay fresh for some time, 
remember. Well! When I fired it was not at the 
knot at all but into the bush beside the stump. 
The bullet hit the piece of bark as large as 
a dish pan, which was knocked down. This 
in turn knocked down the long thin brace, 
which in turn caused the knot to fall off the 
stump. The search ended when the knot 
was found, and as there was the bullet hole 
through the knot, of course the bullet I 
had just fired had made that bullet hole— 
therefore I was a wizzard with bullets. As 
this was all done merely for amusement, 
and as, of course, no one but a cad would 
have bet anything on such a game or taken 
any advantage of it, it was a perfectly 
harmless way of a boy amusing himself 
with the older heads that were somewhat over 
fond of giving him ' considerable unasked 
good advice. 

Anyway, it all goes to show what the 
mind has to do with rifle and revolver shoot¬ 
ing.- I can also hit a silver twenty-five cent 
piece ten times out of ten shots across a 
canon two hundred yards wide with a solid 
bullet out of a shotgun, if I am allowed to 
arrange matters to suit myself. Just for 
amusement, can any one tell how it can be 
done? It is simplicity itself, once you 
happen to think of it. “Speak up, Ike! 
’Press yourself.” 


Hints From a Gun Crank 

By W. R. JACKSON 


W ISHING to use my New Springfield 
for hunting, and also in shooting the 
military matches as provided by the National 
Rifle Association, I looked around to see how 
I could accomplish this with the least trouble. 
For a rear sight there was no trouble. I 
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merely ordered a Lyman Micrometer sight. 
This sight being especially adapted to this 
rifle has a definite value for each mark on the 
elevation scale (unlike most sights which 
must be shot and the ranges found after¬ 
ward marked on the stem of the sight). 

On this sight the elevation screw is divided 
into five parts, and it takes one complete 
revolution of the screw to raise the indicator 
on the slide one division. Each one-fifth 
turn of elevation screw raises or lowers your 
shot one inch for every one hundred yards 
you are shooting; as one inch for one hun¬ 
dred yards; five inches for five hundred yards. 
The sight always comes provided with an 
eyecup for fine target work, and this can 
be removed leaving the regular two size 
apertures for hunting purposes. By loosen¬ 
ing the set screw and pushing in on it, one 
can remove the entire sight. I wanted an 
open sight to use in connection with this 
rear sight but could find none on the market, 
as this rifle has no rear sight slot. The 
battle sight would not do as it is set for 530 
yards and would be so high as to interfere 
with the peep rear sight at the closer ranges. 

Finally I had an inspiration. I sent a 
regular military sight base to W. F. Sheard, 
of Tacoma, Washington, and had one of his 
three-leaf folding rear sights fitted to it. 
This gave me a sight which could be folded 
down out of the way, yet was instantly 
available if needed. 


By having three three-leaves you can have 
one set for say 200 yards, one 300 yards, one 
500 yards, or one for point blank for pistol 
cartridge as used in Brayton auxiliary 
chamber. It is but the work of a minute to 
slip back my regular military sight for a 
rapid fire string or skirmish run, and the 
new sight has the advantage of being adjust¬ 
able for windage by means of a screw instead 
of the clumsy method of tapping, as used on 
rifles having rear sight slots. 

The other cut shows my idea of a home¬ 
made case for target shooting. It is made 
of one-fourth inch hardwood, and is 13£ 
inches long by nine inches wide; case proper 
is 2\ inches deep, with a cover one inch deep. 

Fastened to cover are a telescope, a 
cleaning rod, brass brush, oil can, bottle of 
No. 9 Nitro Solvent, a box of camphor for 
smoking up sights, a flat and a round file, 
a box of mobile lubricant and graphite, a 
sight micrometer, a Marble matchbox, a 
Marble folding screw-driver, a box for sights, 
etc., and a small screw-driver for use in 
adjusting revolver sights. In the body of 



A SHOOTING CASE 
\ 


the case I carry a pistol, cartridges, score- 
book, and any odds and ends I may need. 
Case is leather covered and has brass corners, 
a small suit-case handle, and brass hooks to 
lock shut. Could be provided with a regular 
lock if desired. 



A Home-Made Testing Outfit 

By THE GUNNER 
Part I 


T HE original idea of making up such an 
outfit was brought about by a friendly 
scrap in one of our sporting magazines on 
the subject of the “By Gosh and By Guess 
Expert.” This scheme of doing experimental 
work with a modern rifle on the by guess 
basis has been the cause of more than one 
accident and never did strike the writer as 
being the proper thing. The gun of today 
has reached such a stage of development that 
its user requires definite results. He gener¬ 
ally gets them and if he does not do it with 
regular fixtures and loads, he immediately 
sets about to find some special combination 
which will suit him for the work in hand. 
The crank rifleman who has not some indi¬ 
vidually devised ammunition for certain uses 
is a hard person to pick. Not only for the 
special loads, but for the regular stock 
article, there is often some doubt as to the 
cause of certain results, or the individuality 
of different arms. One fellow thinks that 
his load of so many grains Firo powder 
and such a bullet will give certain results, 
knowing that it does good work for its 
chosen purpose. Along comes crank number 
two, who protests that the load is dangerous, 
for in his gun so many grains less give an 
enormous velocity. How does he know? 
Why, he only raises his sight such a little 
bit to reach the game at steen yards and 
anyhow, the recoil is fierce, so there. 

The desire for knowledge regarding the 
tools of his work is no more noticeable in 
anyone than in the rifleman. The writer 
prides himself that he is even more inquisi¬ 
tive than the average crank and when he 
wants to know, he wants accurate informa¬ 
tion and not someone’s idea that such and 
such is the case. By starting with a light 
charge and the desired bullet and working 
up until a safe accurate and suitable load 
has been developed, the crank works out 
his shell. His safety gage is usually the 
primer and the feel of the rifle butt. The 
target range is his measure of accuracy, 
with the aid of muzzle and elbow rests. The 
killing power and effect on animal flesh is 
found by the old reliable block of wood or 
mayhap Tom Jones’ old cat. At any rate 
he gets a load which suits him and proceeds 
to use it on everything he comes across. 
After a while a doubt assails him if some 
other brand of powder or a different bullet 
would not Be better and then he is truly in a fix. » 


Just such recurring circumstances led 
the writer to seek some means of determining 
the possibilities of his guns with certainty 
and expedition. Various apparati were made, 
tried and discarded. A good chronograph 
testing outfit seemed the only proper thing, 
but the cost of a testing rig like that is 
prohibitive. Finally, after looking over an 
excellent electrical recording instrument and 
noting the principle on which it operated 
the thought came that a similar rig could 
be made by the home tools and a little 
tinkering. The cost had to be the first item, 
but accuracy was not to be slighted. Natur¬ 
ally, the resulting instrument was not fine 
enough to give the speed of a projectile 
down to the fraction of a foot per second, 
but it could be depended on to give accurate 
comparisons to about three foot seconds. 
Then, as a further advance, it was calibrated 
by means of a number of standard loads 
and then, to the delight of the builder, 
velocities could be shown and recorded and 
from them the so-called energy easily cal¬ 
culated. 

The first part of the outfit to be developed 
was the machine rest, which is of the adjust¬ 
able, recoiling type, in which the gun is 
held to position against stops by the hands 
of the tester. For revolver or pistol 
tests, a rest of similar design, but smaller, 
is used. The base of the rest is a channel 
iron, which is a regular structural steel shape. 
To the sides of the channel are fastened 
hardened steel ways on which the barrel 
and butt grips slide. The right hand way 
is a V—that is, it is sharp on top. In the 
bottom of the right feet of the grips are 
V-grooves which engage the Vs on the ways 
and prevent side motion, while allowing free 
motion fore and aft. The left side ways and 
feet are flat allowing greater freedom of 
adjustment in the grips. 

The grips are of brass, made from patterns 
whittled out with a large pocket knife. 
They are held up by steel screws and large 
brass wingnuts thereon. The jaws of the 
grips are lined with felt, to prevent marring 
the barrel or butt. Into the right grip, on 
the side, about the center, is screwed the 
foot (of hardened steel) with the V-groove 
in its bottom; while the left foot, which has 
the flat bottom, is screwed into a lug cast 
on the bottom of the right jaw. Thus, the 
gun is guided and held to place by.the .right 
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jaw and the left jaw merely serves the pur¬ 
pose of gripping the gun and keeping it 
properly in the right jaw. The foot of the 
right barrel grip is made to adjust, sideways, 
in order that the rifle shall have its bore 
aligned with the ways, to recoil straight. 

Across, through the rear of the base is a 
heavy steel pin, on which the base is free 
to swing up and down, but is rigid sideways. 
This for the elevation adjustment, which is 
accomplished by means of a large screw and 
check nut in the front of the base. The 
hinge pin in the rear of the base is fast in 
the sub-base or swivel, which in turn swings 
sideways on a stud in the stationary sub¬ 
base or foundation, which is anchored to 
the top of a concrete (formerly wooden) 
pier. The traverse adjustment is obtained 
through the medium of two long set screws 
in lugs at the front of the foundation. 

The rifle is held forward on the ways 
against a stop in the base which abuts the 
front grip. By the foregoing, it will be seen 
that the gun is free to recoil, being held in 
bounds by the hands of the operator and 
the ways and feet of grips. It is brought 
to precisely the same point for repeated 
firings by merely pushing it ahead on the 
Vs, to the stop. Very fine adjustment can 
be made and aim accurately had by means 
of the elevation and traverse screws in the 
bases. The only care necessary is to have 
the rifle bore parallel with the ways, which 
can be done by means of a scale or surface 
gage, measuring from the top edge of the 
V to the bore of the barrel. The grips must 
be kept tight and a little oil on the ways 
and this rest will give as good results as 
any the writer has known of. The barrel 
grip should be clamped to the forestock or 
barrel at the same place where the hand 
grasps it in shooting and the butt grip 
should be midway between the grip of the 
stock and the buttplate. All parts of the 
rest were made of good heavy stuff, in order 
to stand the extra strain of continued firing 
with large loads of smokeless powders, in 
big guns. 

At first the rest was fastened to the top 
of a wooden post by means of long lag 
screws, but the post proved to be unsatis¬ 
factory, on account of being affected by the 
weather and being clumsy to fasten the 
muzzle screen of the chronograph. The 
cement pier was made in a form, which 
shaped it to the dimensions wanted for the 
rest and the muzzle screen. 

Accuracy and flight were determined by 
means of screens set on small piers every ten 
feet. These screens were paper—very light 
tissue—with a plain cross fine at the center. 
To properly align the screens with each other, 


the muzzle and the end screen were set and 
the others between, were lined up by means 
of a rifle telescope used as a transit. This 
was mounted on trunnions and swivel, so 
as to have motion vertically when set directly 
over the bore, to line up the screens horizont¬ 
ally and also to swing sideways in a horizontal 
plane to get the screens centered vertically, 
when it was set just to the right of the rest 
and level with the bore of the rifle. 

These screens were at first set only in the 
range of the chronograph, 100 feet, but later 
on, the need for more comprehensive apparatus 
was felt and these accuracy screens were set 
every ten feet on to 300 feet and then at 50 
foot intervals to 300 yards. Above the 
100-foot screen, the posts were of 4x4 pine 
set solidly in the ground. The screens from 
the muzzle to the chronograph plate were 
set on strong cement posts. To hold them, 
a light wooden frame was used, to which 
they were tacked. This frame was fastened 
to the ends of two hardwood sticks (later 
replaced by ?-inch steel rod) which in turn 
were held in brass clamps in such manner that 
the screen could be moved in parallel lines 
both vertically and horizontally to line 
them up. 

By setting the farthest screen on a hori¬ 
zontal line with the muzzle of the rifle and 
trying two or three shots to get the elevation, 
the proper adjustment of the rest was gotten 
and then the screen replaced and the inter¬ 
mediate ones lined up. The gun was loaded 
and placed and the shot fired, when the 
screens told the tale of the bullets path and 
the trajectory, flip, jump, etc., shown very 
closely. At first only one shot could be 
gotten at each setting, but this proved to 
necessitate too tedious a task of resetting 
the screen for subsequent shots, so the frames 
which held the screens were marked with 
fine lines, where the cross lines of the screen 
should come. After that, it was only neces¬ 
sary to draw the thumb tacks holding the 
paper screen and put a new screen in the 
place of the one just used. This enabled a 
string of several shots to be fired and better 
results obtained. 

The reader of this will note that there is 
great similarity between the writer’s outfit 
and Prof. Mann’s, but as they were developed 
a thousand miles apart and the writer never 
knew that Prof. Mann was doing the most 
excellent work he did, it is simply an instance 
of there being but one line along which to 
progress and both naturally gravitating 
toward the ultimate end. 


The chronograph proper will be described 
in the next paper. 




HOW THEY BRING THEM IN 

1—Dragging a good one over the snow in Northern Wisconsin. 2—A two-man carry. 3—All hands and the cook 
bringing in a three hundred pounder. 4—In the western mountains they use a pack horse. 5—-Shot near the rail¬ 
road track just to save hauling. 6—The^old timer brings in his own meat. 







Edgar A. Leopold—An Appreciation 

By F. W. MANN 



THE LATE EDGAR A. LEOPOLD 

W E regret to record the death at Norris¬ 
town, Pa., on^June 13, 1913, of Edgar 
A. Leopold, one of the most versatile and 
enthusiastic riflemen in America. Born in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, April 2, 
1850 and educated in the public school of 
Chester County, in the same state, young 
Leopold was in due course graduated from 
the Millersville State Normal School. 

For the next four years he taught school. 
Having learned telegraphy, he worked as 
an operator at Defiance, Ohio, and Oberlin, 
Ohio; for the past thirty years he has been 
employed in a similar capacity by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway, at Nor¬ 
ristown, Pa. 

Joining the National Guard of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in early manhood, Leopold soon 
won the reputation of a first class shot. He 
was a member of Rifle Clubs in Pottstown, 
Phoenixville and Norristown; and shot in 
all the local matches for many years; he 
made high scores, too, at Creedmore, Long 
Island, Stockton, New York, and also in 
the Schuetzen matches in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Leopold worked for a score of years 
perfecting his banana lubricant for rifle 


bullets. For a few years past this compound 
in its perfected state has passed under the 
name of Leopold’s bullet lubricant and oleo 
wad sheet. He was indefatigable in bring¬ 
ing this compound up to the highest state 
of perfection. The machinery for slicing 
the oleo sheet, for producing the solid 
cylinders of lubricant for the Pope pump 
and the tubes for the Ideal pump were 
made in my factory. For several years past 
he was able to sell all of these materials 
that he could find time to make. Many 
riflemen, including myself, have used his 
production to the exclusion of all others for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Leopold was a contributor to several 
well known publications such as Shooting 
and Fishing, Western Field, Arms and the 
Man, Outing and several others. He was 
not a prolific writer, believing as he told 
me several times, “Space in magazines is 
valuable and should not be loaded down 
with non-essentials.” His articles were con¬ 
cisely written, easily understood and not one 
but contained valuable truths from his own 
direct observation. 

At one period, comprising several years, 
Mr. Leopold was deeply interested in the 
art of sailing small vessels, especially a small 
skiff in which he took great pride. He became 
very proficient and instituted many valuable 
experiments in this art. 

A most important epoch in Mr. Leopold’s 
life is covered by a remarkable correspond¬ 
ence between him and Horace Warner, the 
famous rifle-maker and expert. These letters, 
some fifty in number, which the present 
writer has read with the deepest interest 
and pleasure, have escaped the fate of Mr. 
Leopold’s other private MSS., which have 
all been destroyed since his death. 

Mr. Leopold once wrote me that he was 
following up Horace Warner’s work when he 
began screen-shooting, or the science of 
detecting the exact course of the rifle bullet 
between the muzzle and the target. To do 
this, screens or paper targets were set up at 
intervals along the bullet’s path, and thus 
the experimenter could determine with 
certainty the position and state of the rifle 
bullet at every point occupied by a screen. 

In screen-shooting, however, Mr. Leopold’s 
aim, as appears from the Warner letters, 
was not a continuation of Mr. Warner’s 
system of experimentation, but to disprove 
Mr. Warner’s incorrect theory of the bullet’s 
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flight. It did not appear from Mr. Warner’s 
letters that Mr. Warner had performed any 
screen-shooting himself or that any one else 
had. So firmly fixed, however, were Mr. 
Warner’s ideas, that even so clear a demon¬ 
stration as that furnished by Leopold’s 
screens did not materially affect Warner 
even to the day of his death. From these 
letters, it is repeatedly manifest how deficient 
the older riflemen were in methods of scien¬ 
tific experiments and research. Their suc¬ 
cesses with the rifle, which were indeed by 
no means inconsiderable, came about by the 
cut-and-try process or some other blind rule 
of thumb; but it is clear that their minds 
were not open to the methods and results 
of more modern procedure. 

From the year 1888 till the date of his 
death, a period of over twenty-five years, 
Leopold and myself have worked somewhat 
in conjunction. He was a delightful cor¬ 
respondent and a man of concise statements. 
Of his letters I have preserved over three 
hundred which contain matters of interest 
to lovers of ballistics. Very slightly, if at 
all, did we consider the art of general or 
normal rifle shooting; our sole object during 
all these years was to determine the causes 
of irregular shooting from machine rest, in 
which sport the personal element is elimin¬ 
ated, leaving the errors of the rifle and 
ammunition to stand alone. 

At Leopold’s advice and suggestion, I 
introduced the screen-method of research 
into my life-work, and this method, having 
proved so productive in the past, is still in 
constant and profitable use. 

By the use of screens, or so I am led to 
infer, Leopold discovered a fact which he 
thus expressed to me in 1902: “The trouble 
is that the bullet starts off in the wrong 
direction at the muzzle.” To discover the 
cause of the bullet’s ever varying deflection 
immediately at the muzzle became the prob¬ 
lem to which I devoted six years of most 
painstaking work. In Mr. Leopold’s corre¬ 
spondence no information was given me of 
his method of screen-shooting and all that I 
have learned from this form of work came 
from my own initiative. All his records of 


screen-shooting were burned both before and 
after his death. I have never seen and do 
not know his methods. All he said to me was 
if I want to find out anything about the flight 
of the bullet, do it by shooting through 
screens. 

Scores of surmises and conjectures were 
eliminated one by one by my own experi¬ 
ments. The true and mathematical cause, 
however, for this deflection called the X or 
unknown error by myself since 1902, was 
not discovered by our experiments, but was 
first stated to me by Mr. Leopold himself. 
It only remained to test and prove experi¬ 
mentally Leopold’s mathematical deduction 
of the X error; and this was successfully 
accomplished, on my range, in a multitude 
of tests and on several different lines of 
proof. 

After the first or X error of deflection had 
been explained, the error due the unbalanced 
bullet, there yet remained to be accounted 
for a still further error or irregularity of 
flight. The cause of this error was discovered 
by myself in the winter of 1906 and wa£ 
named the Y or air spiral error. During 
the summer of 1907, this problem also was 
fully experimented out by myself, but my 
solution was never accepted by Mr. Leopold. 
The discovery of the cause of these two 
errors or the explanation of these two deflec¬ 
tions and where they take place along the 
path of the bullet are original between Mr. 
Leopold and myself. If discovered by others 
no writing or explanation of them among 
works on or discussions of ballistics have so 
far been observed by us. 

During the latter part of Leopold’s life, 
ill-health and the close confinement of his 
occupation did not permit of extended rifle- 
work; but his interest never flagged, and 
his inspiring criticisms, conjectures and 
helfpul hints were continued in correspond¬ 
ence to the end. His knowledge of the rifle 
and all its problems was accurate and pro¬ 
found, and he brought to their solution an 
originality and resource of mind that led 
many other workers to success and deserves 
from lovers of the cause more than a passing 
word of grateful commemoration. 


An Incidental Shooting-Iron 

SPEAKING UP FOR THE SMALL SMOKESTICK WHICH NEVER SPEAKS 

UNTIL SPOKEN TO 


By C. L. GILMAN 



WHERE THE RIFLE IS MERELV INCIDENTAL 


U NLESS you can first tell me that it 
carries well, don’t trouble to tell me 
how it shoots. f 

Because, reaching up among the relics 
on the upper levels of the gun rack, I can 
grab down a rifle which will slay anything 
infesting the North American continent. It 
is a perfect specimen of the Ballard, bored 
and chambered for the .45-70 cartridge. It 
has a 32-inch barrel which is frequently 
mistaken for a 10 gauge slobber-tube and 
weighs a mere dozen pounds. 

There’s a gun which was classed as a light 
sporting arm in its dim, prehistoric day, and 
whole volumes might be said or written of 
its shooting powers. But what’s the use? 


Lead forth the lunatic who’d lug it far 
enough into the woods to get a shot at a 
chipmunk with it. 

With it belongs already the nine and a 
half pounds of iron mongery once deemed 
necessary to handle that corking good pistol 
cartridge, the .44-40 and beneath the two 
will soon hang a choice assortment of eight 
and a half pounders of the .30 caliber ilk. 

Nothing which any of the guns above 
cited can do is impossible to an arm weighing 
two pounds less. 

During the winter just passed it was my 
opportunity to get a good practical demon¬ 
stration of the difference, in ton-miles, 
between the New Springfield and the Savage 
featherweight. 

To work this out exactly requires more 
than a mere hunting vacation when the 
novelty and excitement of things detract 
attention from that steady drag in the 
crook of the left arm. It can best be demon¬ 
strated when the rifle is a simple bit of 
incidental equipment, carried along just for 
instance, over long, hard winter trails. 

Trails, where every step must be beaten 
out of clogging snow with one or the other 
of a pair of six-pound snowshoes; where 
cooking kit, grub, spare clothing and camera 
make a fifteen-pound lump in the packsack; 
where life \resolves itself to the bare, brutal 
matter of going on until you get from 
somewhere to somewhere else through a 
cold which makes a halt long enough to 
deserve the name of “rest” fatal foolishness. 

Then, and then only, can a man fully 
grasp what magic speaks in the simple words: 
“Two pounds less to carry.” 

Whether the arm which made these hikes 
with me was a .22 Hi-power, a .30-30 or a 
.303, is beside the question and when, where 
and at what it was fired is a matter strictly 
myself and my conscience—if I have any. 

The point is that it weighed two pounds 
less than any arm I’d previously carried 
around in the woods. 

Next to packing the pistol, carrying the 
featherweight was the easiest gun-toting I’ve 
ever encountered. It just dangled along at 
my side, or snoozed in the gun-cradle of my 
left arm and never made its presence felt 
by jerk or pull. 


t 


THAT PISTOL GRIP DOESN’T LOOK SO BAD 


Yet, when the word to come into action 
was spoken, it swung into line to do its part 
of whatever deed was in the doing—and did 
it perfectly and positively. 

Then it subsided. 

Of all the rifles I’ve lived with this has 
proved the most unobtrusive. 

And speaking of unobtrusiveness. No 
word on the subject is complete without a 
mention of the way the little brute would 
disjoint itself and cuddle dow r n out of sight 
in the packsack when I wanted both hands 
free or deemed an appearance of innoxious¬ 
ness politic. 

Getting the most shooting out of the least 
gun is largely a matter of sights. The use 
of a tang peep is the surest way to draw the 
poison from a 20-inch barrel and one of 
Mr. Marble’s limber boys rode the rear end. 
The twenty-six inches between this end and 
the Sheard gold bead up in front is a whole 
lot more sighting radius than sufficed for a 
few international championships last sum¬ 
mer. Not that the Savage doesn’t come 
together true after being taken down, but 
just as a constant demonstration of the 
fact, a King’s folding leaf filled the rear slot 
on the barrel. Set in a perfect alignment 
with the peep and bead when the rifle was 
sighted in, this served as an absolute check. 
Except when used for this purpose, and for 
twilight shooting, it lay flat and out of the 
way. And, at twilight, when a peep becomes 
a mere blur on the darkness, it’s surprising 
how you can line ’em in and make a pretty 
fair guess at elevation, sighting on a wide 
“U” with a diamond of white enamel 
below it. 

There is no sling on my featherweight. 
Not that I don’t value the thing as an aid 
to holding but simply that it gets my goat 
to be constantly untangling it from the 


brush. Those times when the ice of lake 
or river gives open mushing I find that a 
bit of No. 0 fishing line, which I tote in 
25-yard hanks and use as needed, looped 
about the barrel ahead of the fore-end and 
tied around the small of the stock serves well 
for carrying. 

I’ve but recently begun to make the 
acquaintance of another aid to holding in 
the shape of a pistol grip which violates all 
precedents by actually filling the hand like 
the grip of a pistol. Unlike the conventional 
lump of ugliness usually applied to lever 
action rifles well to the rear of the lever at 
about five beans extra per apply, this new 
Savage grip honestly begins to curve down¬ 
ward directly back of the trigger. 

Yea, verily, instead of sulking well out 
of the way of the lever it hops boldly into 
its proper place and makes the lever give 
way to it. 

Result, a pistol grip discoverable by the 
sense of touch alone. Something that you 
can feel with your hand as well as with your 
pocket book. 

I can see looming up in the future, a 
change of heart in me. I’ve always rather 
regarded a pistol grip as a mere evidence of 
the depravity of taste, morals and manners 
of those persons who consider a scatter gun 
to be more than a necessary but degenerate 
implement of slaughter. When I admit 
that the pistol grip on my Savage is some¬ 
thing I’d find it hard to get along without 
I’m conceding it a high degree of usefulness. 

And it isn’t so blame bad to look at either. 

But to return to our major premise. 

Here’s a gun which carries better than 
some considerable few others of no greater 
efficiency. 

And a man carries a gun a blame sight 
more than he shoots it. 








Answers to Gunmen 



No. 55 STEVENS, .22 W. R. F., STEVENS 4-POWER SCOPE. 
WINCHESTER .25-20 CARBINE. NICKEL STEEL BARREL. 

’97 MODEL MARLIN .22 CALIBER. 25-INCH HALF OCTAGON BARREL. 


THE POPULAR .25-20 

EING a lover of the various .25 calibers 
I am interested in the article on “Accu¬ 
racy Tests” of the .25-20, by Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen in July Outers Book, and in the 
articles on the .25-20 from “Butt to Muzzle,” 
which have appeared in other magazines. 
In order to obtain as near as possible to my 
ideal in this caliber, I have owned one each 
of the following guns, namely: Remington, 
Stevens, Marlin, and three Winchesters. 
Enclosed find picture of my latest .25-20 
Winchester. The little gun is equipped with 
a round nickel steel, carbine barrel, and a 
rifle pistol grip stock. The gun has set 
triggers and is very accurate with my special 
loads, doing best with bullets of 77 grains 
cast 1 to 16, and 7£ grains Marksman 
powder. This is very clean, powerful and 
regular. I have used in it such loads as 
Dupont, Nos. 1 and 2; Sharpshooter, Semi- 
Smokeless, and Hazzard’s F. F. G. Marks¬ 
man pleases me well, but as Duponts advise 
me to try “Unique,” I shall do so as soon as 
I can get it. I am surprised to learn that 
Lieut. Whelen’s barrel was impaired so 
quickly. My barrel is of nickel steel, and 
although I have fired several thousand rounds 
it is just as smooth and bright as the day 
I received it from the factory. The ’97 model 
Marlin shown at the bottom of picture, I 
have had for 15 years, and fired from it 
many thousand rounds, yet the barrel looks 
like a brand new one inside. I clean with 
Hoppe's No. 9 nitro solvent and 3 in 1 oil, 


but I never leave the barrel wet with this 
oil. 

The gun at top of picture is a Stevens 
Ladies’ Model Favorite, bored for .22 W. 
R. F.—a very handy little weapon. 

F. E. WHITHAM. 

LATEST PRICES AND CONDITIONS FOR 
PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT 
RIFLES AND AMMUNITION 

Through the courtesy of our valued corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. C. A. Pierce, we are able to 
print a copy of a letter received by him from 
the U. S. Ordnance Department. The letter 
was written by Major Ames and contains 
explicit information to those entitled to the 
privilege, how they may obtain obsolete arms 
from the U. S. Ordnance Department. It 
also specifies those who may purchase the 
New Springfield rifle and gives prices at 
which these arms and ammunition are ob¬ 
tainable— Ed. 

1. Replying to your letter of — 1913, 
relative to obtaining obsolete arms, I am 
directed by the Chief of Ordnance to inform 
you that this department is authorized to 
sell to individuals, for their personal use, 
obsolete Springfield rifles and carbines, 
caliber .45, etc., of the kind and the prices 
given in the enclosed memorandum. 

2. If a more modern arm is desired, the 
Department is authorized to sell to individu¬ 
als a limited number of U. S. magazine rifles 
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and carbines, caliber .30, model of 1896 
(Krag-Jorgensen), cleaned and repaired, at a 
price of $6.00 for the rifle and $5.00 for the 
carbine, plus the cost of the appendages and 
packing, which is 25 cents for the former and 
$1.15 for the latter, making a total of $7.40 
for the rifle and $6.40 for the carbine. These 
arms are in every respect serviceable. 

3. Ammunition can be sold for the U. S. 
magazine rifles and carbines mentioned above 
at the rate of $15.00 per thousand, plus 
the cost of packing, which is as follows: 
For packing 1000 rounds, no charge. 


For packing 500 rounds.$0.90 

For packing 200 rounds.60 


and other quantities in proportion. No less 
than 200 rounds will be sold. 

4. Before the Department, however, can 
authorize the sale of either of the arms or 
any of the ammunition mentioned above, 
it will be necessary for it to have the assur¬ 
ance that the same is for your personal use, 
and will not be disposed of in the future, 
either directly or indirectly to other parties. 
This assurance must be given by yourself, 
and your letter should also be accompanied 
by a letter of reference, certifying as to 
your standing and reliability in the com¬ 
munity in which you reside. For this 
reference this office will accept a statement 
from either the Congressman of your district, 
one of the U. S. Senators of your state. 
Your application should also be accompanied 
by New York draft, payable to the order of 
the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, to cover 
the value of the articles desired. 

5. The Department is also authorized 
to sell the model of 1898 rifle, caliber .30, 
new, at a price of $11.40, including appendages 
and packing, under conditions outlined for 
the sale of other arms. 

6. The model of 1899 carbine, new, and 
the latest model U. S. rifle, can not be sold 
to civilians as such, except the purchaser be 
an American inventor who has in contempla¬ 
tion some improvement on the arm; or is a 
member of a rifle club organized under the 
rules promulgated by the National Rifle 
Association. In the latter case, the sale is 
made to the State for the use of the rifle 
club, and application for the arm must be 
made to the Governor of the state accom¬ 
panied by New York draft, made payable 
to the order of the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Army, covering the value of the arm. The 
application will then be forwarded to the 
Ordnance Department by the Governor of 
the state, with his approval. Full informa¬ 
tion with reference to becoming a member of 


a rifle club may be obtained by communi¬ 
cating with the Secretary of the National 
Rifle Association, Hibbs Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

The model of 1899 carbine, new, is sold 
at the list price of $13.80, plus the cost of 
appendages and packing, which is $1.40, 
making a total of $15.20 for the arm. 

The price of the U. S. magazine rifle, model 
of 1903, the present service arm, is $15.00; 
appendages, 78 cents; packing, $1.15, total 
$16.93. 

Ammunition for the latter arm can be sold 
under the conditions herein set forth in lots 
of not less than 200 rounds, at the rate of 
$29.00 per thousand, plus the cost of packing, 
as enumerated in paragraph 3. 

Respectfully, 

F. L. AMES, Major, 
Ord. Dept., U. S. A. 


SIGHTS AND BINOCULARS 

Editor Gun Department: An expression 
from you as to the practical use of a Lyman 
Receiver sight on a Model ’95 Winchester 
“take down,” .30 U. S. G. ’06, will be appre¬ 
ciated. The rifle is solid and rigid as a one- 
piece arm, to all appearances, and efforts to 
get it to wobble or give in any way are 
futile. 

Where can those small, powerful, shirt 
pocket size field glasses be had, that are so 
highly recommended by E. C. Crossman and 
some other California hunter? Don’t think 
because I am not a subscriber that I don’t 
read every issue of the Outer’s Book. 

W. D. 

[The Lyman receiver sight on the Model 
1895 Winchester has been fairly tested in 
almost every line of shooting by practical 
men and has proved itself worthy. I myself 
used one for many years and consider it one 
of the very best sights now in use, excepting, 
of course, the telescope or magnifying sights 
which, of course, stands alone. 

The receiver sight is best of all rear sights 
known, especially for those whose eyesight 
is failing through approaching age. It adds 
many inches to the sighting radius which 
is of course a feature that cannot be over¬ 
estimated. In using a receiver sight, the 
rear barrel sight should be removed, as there 
is no necessity for three sights. The receiver 
and front sights used together give a practi¬ 
cally unobstructed view of the game or 
object of aim. The receiver sight is easily 
adjustable for different ranges. 

Referring to your inquiry of small portable 
“shirt pocket size” binoculars, I would heart¬ 
ily recommend the style of glasses used by 
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officers in the army. This is the Goerz 
Army Model binocular, made by C. P. 
Goerz, 52 Union Square, E., New York 
City. There is also a smaller model called 
The Goerz Pagor. This has all the qualities 
of the army glass but is still smaller and 
lighter. I would suggest that you send for 
a catalogue of these glasses as it contains 
much that will be of value to you in making 
your selection.—R. A. K.] 


THE 8 MM. SPITZER 

Editor Gun Department: Some four 
years ago I purchased an 8 mm. Sauer- 
Mauser rifle and have it with the regular 
8 mm. cartridge. 

Am anxious to try the 8 mm. Spitzer 
bullet next fall in Montana. Would you 
please tell me if this cartridge will give 
satisfaction as to accuracy and velocity in 
the above gun? Will the recoil in using 
the 8 mm. 154 grain bullet be about the 
same as when using the 8 mm. 236 grain 
soft point? Do you consider the 8 mm. 
Spitzer a better big game cartridge than 
the new .22 Savage High Power, say for 
goat, sheep or elk? 

I am a regular subscriber to the Outer’s 
Book and appreciate it very much, especially 
that part pertaining to guns. S. W. G. 

[The Spitzer bullet of 154 grains will give 
you a much flatter trajectory, high velocity, 
and as much killing power as is necessary 
in a Sauer-Mauser 8 mm. rifle. The Spitzer 
bullet is being used by all big game hunters 
on account of its very flat trajectory, which 
gives greater chance of hitting at long 
range. However, your rifle being chambered 
for the 236 grain normal point bullet, is 
not adapted to the Spitzer bullet. When 
using the Spitzer bullet, the bullet will 
jump for some distance, allowing gas to 
escape past it, which in turn will cause 
erosion of the barrel at the throat. The 
Spitzer bullet may be used in your barrel, 
but the barrel would not last as long on 
account of the erosion. I think you will 
find it preferable to use the ammunition for 
which the gun was made. Recoil of your 
rifle with the 236 grain bullet would be 
considerably heavier than with the 154 
grain Spitzer bullet. I would also add that 
it is possible that your rifle may not be 
throated, if so, the Spitzer bullet may be 
used with safety, and with good effect.— 

I would suggest that you write a letter 
to Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Broadway, 
New York, giving the serial number of your 
rifle. They would be able to advise you 
as to whether the rifle is throated, and 


whether the Spitzer bullet may be used 
without injury to the barrel. 

I would consider the Spitzer bullet in the 
8 mm. a better cartridge for big game than 
the .22 high power Savage, by reason of its 
greater shocking power.—R. A. K.] 

WINNER OF THE I. P. H. 

HE Outer’s Book, in pursuance of its 
mission to compile and publish news 
of value and interest to shooting men, 
considers the following to be essential to 
the proper beginning of the career of every 
young gunman and trap shooter. 

Nearly every shooter has come to regard 
the big Interstate Preliminary Handicap 
shooting tournament as a proving ground 
or future winners of the Grand American 
Handicap contest, and as such these gruelling 
contests call together the very cream of 
the shooting talent as it comes to the top 
each year through sharp and honest compe¬ 
tition. Wilmington, Delaware, may fairly be 
considered next to the G. A. H., as the Mecca 
of the trap shooter, and the I. P. H. at 
Wilmington, Delaware, for 1913 was repre¬ 
sentative of its kind and a record breaker 
both as to attendance and skill of its con¬ 
testants, as the high average of its score 
will attest. 

In a field of 160 of as skillful, square- 
jawed and scrappy shooters as ever toed a 
score, the winner was sure to be an object 
of interest and so he proved, but not for 
the reason alone that he won the contest. 
Anyone with sufficient skill and long experi¬ 
ence may win a shooting tournament, but 
to win under which most shooters would 
consider extremely adverse conditions, calls 
for more than a mere passing notice. The 
winner, Mr. Walter A. Welnoski, Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, is practically a dark 
horse among the winners of these classic 
contests, and it sets the talent to thinking 
when a contest of such great importance is 
captured by a comparative new-comer under 
extremely adverse circumstances. The score 
made by Mr. Welnoski is worthy of any of 
the old war horses in their best fettle. Mr. 
Welnoski broke 94 x 100, tieing with one 
other shooter for high; and won with 20 
straight in the shoot-off. He was using 
a brand-new Marlin hammerless trap gun 
(No. 28T) which had never been fired since 
leaving the factory until he started in this 
Preliminary Handicap event. He was the 
last man in the last squad (enough to dis¬ 
courage anyone) and he had to break the last 
target of the; 100 in order to win. He was 
accordingly the center of interest, a mighty 
nervous and trying position for most shooters; 
enough toy ensure a break-down for any 
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shooter who did not have absolute confi¬ 
dence in himself and in his gun. Mr. Wel- 
noski is to be congratulated on his excellent 

shooting. . 

Some of our readers may receive the im¬ 
pression from reading this that all the time 
honored theories of a perfectly fitting and 
properly proportioned gun, so indispensable 
to the success of the veteran shooter 
are negatived by the unprecedented per¬ 
formance of Mr. Welnoski, and his brand-new 
Marlin. But this is a fallacy. It simply 
proves that the cherished theories of men 
who have for generations made a life study 
of the shotgun are correct. 


The Marlin Company have embodied in 
their Marlin hammerless trap gun No. 28T, 
which is so nearly perfect in the essentials 
for its work that it fits most men, and is 
more nearly a perfect fit for the average man 
than he could order for himself. No sports¬ 
man will attempt to belittle Mr. Welnoski s 
performance. Every true sportsman will 
rejoice with and congratulate him on his 
victory under such trying conditions, but 
such a magnificent victory could only be 
possible with a near perfect gun. The 
Marlin Company is evidently studying the 
needs of sportsmen, and is able to supply 
them. 


The Accuracy of Those Cartridges 

By CHAS. NEWTON 


I N the July issue a reader requests that 
the writer give the accuracy of the 
different special cartridges designed by him 
descriptions of which are published from 
time to time in the sporting press, and wonders, 
in italics, why this information was not 
given with the descriptions of the loads. 
It surely should be interesting, and we will 
try to explain. 

First:—The writer, through considerable 
experience, had ascertained facts which he 
assumed the readers well knew, but evidently 
some did not, viz., that as far as accuracy 
is concerned, it is largely a question of form 
of the bullet; and when used at modern 
velocities, the question of velocity enters 
into it only to the extent of reducing the 
time of flight, evidenced in a flatter trajec¬ 
tory and less period of exposure to the effects 
of the wind. Any bullet will be just as 
accurate at 3,000 foot seconds velocity as 
the same bullet will at 2,000 foot seconds, 
and slightly more so, through not only the 
reduced time of flight but the more perfect 
combustion of the powder, and consequent 
greater uniformity of pressure developed, 
because of the higher pressure at which it 
is used. You can drive a bullet with every 
ounce of pressure the jacket will stand, 
without impairing its accuracy. Therefore 
accuracy is a matter almost wholly dependent 
upon the bullet and the barrel. Consequently 
a discussion of this quality of the different 
cartridges has been omitted. 


Second:—A report of the accuracy of a 
bullet, to be an entirely fair discussion— 
and otherwise it would be but misleading- 
should be thorough and exhaustive. . This, 
as construed by N. H. R., means.publication 
of photos of groups shot. This, in turn, 
involves shooting the groups. Again this 
means time. A busy practicing lawyer who 
has first devised the new cartridge, had a 
barrel made to use it, chambering reamers 
made and shells fixed up; taken it out to 
the range, where he shoots, turn about, with 
other members of the club, and worked up a 
suitable charge and then sent it to the factory 
for chronograph tests, has wasted about all 
the time and money he usually likes to in 
the thankless task of showing the possibilities 
of the cartridge. He does not feel like taking 
an extra day off and hiring a marker to go 
out and watch the targets while he shoots 
groups for illustrations. Hence he omits 
this portion. 

Third:—Another reason might be given in 
the fact that such a test is a test of but a 
single barrel. Barrels have their individual 
peculiarities, as mentioned by Lieut. Whelen 
in the July issue. Some are more accurate 
than others. The only reliable tests which 
could be made would involve averaging 
results from at least a dozen barrels. We 
have no factory behind us to utilize and pay 
for the advertising. We are “bucking the 
game” alone. Hence we confine our efforts 
to the single rifle produced, and this may be 
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either better or worse than the standard 
actually encountered. 

The above are some of the reasons why 
targets are not published. It does not, 
however, explain what the accuracy really 
is. We will devote a little space to that 
subject, throwing upon it whatever light we 
are able. We can refer to the reports of 
many experienced hunters who have used 
rifles fitted up for them by the writer or 
are using the same or nearly the same 
cartridges. 

As a general proposition we may say that 
our own experience in the accuracy of the 
cartridges is gained by using them on wood¬ 
chuck or on the rifle range with our fellow 
club members. Although we shoot in turn, 
at the range, the target being pasted after 
each shot, we have found that we can judge 
pretty, accurately whether or not the rifle 
is delivering the goods where it should. 
A rifle which will not make better than a 
five-inch group at 200 yards, muzzle rest, 
we would not tolerate, but would at once 
either condemn the barrel or look up the 
root of the trouble. For the balance we 
refer to the experiences of others. 

With the .22 Savage high power many 
reports of its action as to accuracy have been 
published, so it is idle to further discuss the 
record of this cartridge in this direction. 
There have been some disappointments with 
it, due possibly, and apparently, to either 
defective ammunition or defective individual 
barrels; but on the whole it has given great 
satisfaction. 

As to the special .22, using the Krag shell 
and the .22 Savage bullet, developing 3276 
foot seconds velocity, in the first barrel 
chambered for this cartridge, Mr. C. E. 
Howard, of Rand, Colorado, a government 
hunter in a forest reserve, and whose duties 
call for killing wolves at the longest ranges, 
thus requiring a high standard of accuracy, 
reports in Arms and The Man for June 
19th last, a test of eight groups shot with 
three different loadings at 200 yards, muzzle 
rest. The largest group was 4§ inches in 
diameter, the smallest 3J inches, while the 
average size of the eight groups was 3f 
inches. At 400 yards he shot two groups 
of 5* inches and 9 inches respectively. At 
500 yards two groups of 9f inches and 10J 
inches respectively. Which same may be 
said to be “going some.” And this was not 
a selected barrel, but the first one chambered 
for this shell. 

In the .25 caliber, the work of Dr. Mann and 
his associates, some of which has been 
published in these columns, shows that 
there is no inconsistency between speed and 
accuracy. 


Mr. Howard reported, in the same article, 
groups at 200 yards of from four to six inches 
from one of the writer’s .25 caliber rifles having 
a velocity of 3100 foot seconds with 117 grain 
bullet and 3271 foot seconds with 100 grain 
bullet, using Lyman sights. 

Mr. E. L. Palmer, a veteran hunter of 
Atlantic City, Wyo., obtained one of these 
rifles from the writer and praises its accuracy 
highly. 

Mr. H. Metzger, of Boundary, Wash., 
also procured one of these .25 caliber rifles 
from the writer, it arriving just prior to 
their Christmas turkey shoot. He reports 
that the shoot was at 300 yards for turkeys 
and quarters of beef, and he took four 
turkeys and a whole beef with it on that 
occasion. 

In the July issue, immediately preceding 
the above mentioned request for information, 
appears Lieut. Whelen’s experience with an 
“Adolph Express” being the .30 caliber 
cartridge worked up by the writer, and 
developing 3208 foot seconds with the service 
150 grain bullet and 3000 foot seconds with 
the 172 grain target spitzer. 

These performances represent the work of 
a variety of barrels. The .22 special used 
by Mr. Howard was a Stevens single shot 
with a barrel bored and rifled for the .22-15-60 
cartridge, but rifled .001” deeper than normal, 
and equipped with a Malcolm telescope. 
The .25 caliber barrel tested by Mr. Howard, 
as well as that of Mr. Metzger, was a German 
barrel, imported by Mr. Adolph, as was the 
barrel used by Lieut. Whelen. Mr. Palmer 
has an ordinary .25-35 Savage barrel fitted 
to the Winchester model 1895 action and 
rechambered. The .25 caliber barrels used 
by Mr. Howard and Mr. Metzger were also 
mounted in Model 1895 Winchester actions, 
so what they would do in bolt actions can 
only be imagined. 

We regret that we are so much engaged 
with the prosaic process of earning a living 
that we are short of time to shoot groups for 
publication, but the above indicates some¬ 
thing of the results obtained by the car¬ 
tridges in question. Our western friends, 
who have occasion to use the rifles on wolves, 
should be fairly familiar with rifle accuracy, 
although none of them aspire to antelope 
shooting at 1500 yards. Just write any of 
them and we think they will furnish further 
information if desired. The three .25 caliber 
rifles above mentioned are all that the writer 
sent out last fall, although he has quite a 
number under construction at present, await¬ 
ing the arrival of barrels from Germany, 
for wolf hunters all over the west. When 
they are complete and have been tried out 
there may be more reports forthcoming. 
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In the meantime our friend may rest assured 
that in no case has he seen, or will he see, 
a description of any cartridge designed by 
the writer which will not make groups of 
five inches or less at 200 yards unless it be 
published with that fact stated, since he 
considers that no cartridge which will not 
give those results is worthy of mention 
except, possibly, as an example. 

To the foregoing should be added the 
statement that the bullets used in the differ¬ 


ent rifles were not the regular factory product, 
much of which is incapable of keeping in a 
six-inch ring at 200 yards, but were made by 
Mr. Reed, and thus possessed that first 
requirement of accuracy, square bases. 
The process of manufacture of metal cased 
bullets in our factories is such that when the 
bullet leaves the die about 90% of them 
have oblique bases. Mr. Reed follows a 
different method and obtains, and retains, a 
perfectly square base on the bullets made 
by him. 


A Correction of the Game Tables 


I T is not often that the workers in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture commit 
such a thing as an error in figures, or allow 
any typographical misstatements to creep 
into their bulletins. We have come to 
regard this branch of Uncle Sam’s service 
as absolutely reliable at least, if not infallible. 
Magazine editors may, of course, make 
mistakes, but the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture—NEVAIRE. 

But we’ve got one on Uncle Samuel just 
the same. In our September issue we pub¬ 
lished a resume of the game laws for 1913, as 
compiled by the boys at Washington. The 
copy was received too late for anything but 
a casual reading before we went to press. 
And besides, who would think of revising 
any statement made by the august Depart¬ 
ment? 

But behold! Being somewhat of a nimrod 
as well as a mere editor of a sportsman’s 
journal, we eagerly scanned our own columns 
for information as to the game laws in our 
own State of Wisconsin. (Yes, we do get 
SOME information out of Outer’s Book 
ourselves). We looked for the opening day 
on ducks and there it was, plainly stated 
as September 1st. 

Now it so happened that a good friend 
out at Madison, our state capitol, had sent 
us a little time before, a formal looking piece 
of printed matter entitled “Laws of 1913. 
An Act to Amend Subdivisions, Etc., Etc.” 
Not being legal sharks we had not made 
any attempt to puzzle out the ponderous 
verbiage in which our venerable lawmakers 
see fit to cloak their meanings. We did, 
however, gather a hazy sort of understanding 


that the duck season this year opened on 
September 7th, so that when we found the 
date given as September 1st in Uncle Samuel’s 
resume we were somewhat confused. A 
lawyer friend solved the difficulty by acting 
as interpreter of the state laws, and this is 
what we found:— 


Opening Dates in Wisconsin 


U. S. Dept of 
Agr. Resume 
Woodcock Sept. 10 
Plover and Snipe, Sept 10 
Duck, Sept. 1 
Goose, Sept, 7 
Grouse, Sept. 10 
Prairie Chicken, Sept. 10 


Actual 
State Law. 
September 7 
September 7 
September 7 
September 7 
September 7 
September 7 


What had happened was quite plainly to 
be seen. The Department experts had not 
received the new state laws for 1913, and 
so had simply given the old laws for 1912. 
Yet they had not marked their table to 
this effect, in spite of the fact that a special 
mark was provided for such contingencies. 

A letter to Washington has elicited no 
explanation to date, but explanations will 
do but little good if any of our readers have 
through following the mis-information given 
in our columns, broken the game laws and 
gotten into difficulties. Besides, if the 
information given in the table for our state 
was incorrect, similar errors might have 
been made for other states, although of 
this we have no knowledge. But if any such 
difficulties have occurred, all w T e can say is 
that the blame is on Uncle Sam’s boys. Take 
it out on his devoted head if you must have 
revenge. We sidestep. 


Following this we give a reprint of the tables in question, as a convenience to our readers who might wish to have 
the original and the correction together. 
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Provisional Open Seasons For Game 

IN 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

ISSUED AUGUST 11, 1913 

[COMPILED BY T. S. PALMER, W. F. BANCROFT, AND FRANK L. EARNSHAW.] 
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State 

MIGRATOI 

RY SHOREBIRDS AND WATERFOWL.- 


OPEN SEASONS IN A FEW STATES ONLY. 



Woodcock 

BlACX-BBKAeTID 
AND Golden 
Plover. 

Yellowlcos, 
Wilson or 
Jack snick 

Ran. 

Duck. 

Goose. 


BIG GAME. 

GAME BIRDS. 


2 

Maine. 

New Ham pah ire" 

. Sept. 15-Doc. 1. 

' Oct. 1-Dec. 1 «*.. 

. Aug. 1-Dec. 1... 
. Oct. 1-Dec. 10.. 

- Aug. 1-Dec. 1... 

. Oct. 1-Dec. .. 
. Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. 

. Aug. l-Dec. 16.. 

- July 15-Dec. 16. 

. Sept. 1 -Dec. 16 

Sept 16-Dec. 1.. 
. Aug.l-Dcc. 1... 

. Sept. l-Dee. I. 

. Oct. l-Dec. I_ 

. No open mabod.. 

. Aug. l-Dec. 1... 

. July 15-Dec. 1.. 

. Sopt. 12-Dee. 1. 

Sept. 10-DOC. I. 

. Sept. 16-Dee. 1. 

. Sopt. l-Dee. 16. 

. Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 

. Sept. 1-Doc. 10 
8i m. IS In l 
. Aug. 15-Dec. 16. 
. Sopt. l-Dec. 18 
. Sopt. 16-Dec. 16 
. Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 

-Sept. l-Dee. 16 
Oct. l-Jan. 16. 

. Sept. l-Dec. 16. 

. Sept. 15-Jan. 1.. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16 
. Sept. l-Dec. 16. 

. Sept 18-Dec. 16 
. Oct i—ym. 18.. 

, 

Ammon. 

PTar 

MtOAK. 


3 

4 
| 

e 

7 

8 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode Island_ 

Connecticut. 

New YoHc. 

Long bland. 

. Sept. 15-Dec. 1. 

. Oct. 12-Nov. 13. 
. Nov. 1-Dec. 1... 
. Oct. 10-Nov. 24 
. Oct. 1-Nov. 16.. 

. Oct. 15-Dec. 1.. 

. Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. 

. Aug. 1-Dec. 18.. 
. July 15-Dec. 16. 

. Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

. Sept. 16-Dec. 1.. 
. Aug. 1-Dec. 1... 

2 

3 

5 

6 
7 

Washington. 

Alberta. 

Saskatchewan... 
Manitoba. 

. Sopt. 15-Kov. l.<f 
. Oct. 1-Nov. l.j 
• I Oct. 1-Nov. 15 .i 
. Dec. l-Dec. 15. s 

Alaska. 

Br. Columbia. 

Yukon*. 

Alberta. ... 

Saskatchewan_ 

Quebec. 

Sept. 1-Mar. 2. 
Sept. 15-Apr. 1./ 
Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 
Sept. 15-Nov. 16. 
Nov. 1-Feb. l.f 
Aug. 15-Mar. 1. 
Sept. 20-Jan. X. 


9 

id 

Now Jersey. 

Pennsylvania...., 

Oct. 10-Dee. I... 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1.... 

May 1-Dec. 16... 
. Sept I-Dec. 16 

. Sept. 1-Dec. 16 
• Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

Sept. l-Dec. 1.. 
Sept. l-Doe. 1. 

. Nov. 1-Jan. 16 

. Nov. l-Jan. 16. 

. Sept. l-Dec. 16. 

. Sept. l-Dec. 2.. 

9 

Caribou. 

’ Nova ScoUa . 

Newfoundland. .. 

d 

U 

12 

Ohio. 

Indiana.. 

8ept. 1-Dec. 1... 
July 1-Dec. 1.... 

. Sept. 1-Dec. 2... 

. Sept. 1-Doc. 16. 

. Sept. l-Dec. 2. !! 

Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
. Sept. 2-Dec. 16. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 16. 
Sept. 10-Dec. 1.. 
Sept. 7-Nov. 7... 

Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

Sept. 7-Nov. 2. .. 
Sept. 10-Oct. 10.. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 18. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 16 . 

Sopt. l-Dec. 1... 

Sept. 1-Doc. 1... 
Sept. 2-Dec. 1. . 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sopt. 1 -Dee. 1... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 

Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1 .. 
Sept. l-Dec. 1.. 
Sept l-Dee. I... 

Sept. l-Dec. 2. . 
Scut. l-Dec. 16. 
Mil. 2-Dec. 16. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. l-Dee. 16. 
Sopt. 7-Dec. 1... 

Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. 7-Doc. 16.. 
Sept. 10-Dec. 16. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. t-Dec. 16.. 

10 

11 

Alaska. 

■ Aug. 20-Jan. 1> 

Saoe Hen. 


13 

14 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Sept- 1, 1918.. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 1... 

. Sept. 2-Dec. 16. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16 . 
Sept. 10-Dec. 1.. 
Sept. 7-Nov. 7... 

Sept. l-Dee. 16.. 
Sept. 7-Nov. 2... 
Sept. 10-Oct. 10.. 
July 15-Scpt. 1... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 10.. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 16 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

. Sept l-Dec. 16.. 
. Sept. 2-Dec. 16.. 

12 

13 

Br. Columbia_ 

Yukon*. 

. Sept. l-Jan. l.j 
. Sept. 1-Mar. 1 .s 
■ Nov. l-Dec. 16. 

. Nov. 15-Dec. l./d 
Dec. 1-Apr. 1./ 
Dec. l-Dec. 15.g 
Oct. 16-Nov.16.jf 
Sept. 1-Feb. 1. 
Sept. 15-Dec. l.j 
Oct. 21-Feb. I./ 

Nebraska. 

Sept. l-Dec. 1. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 

Aug. 1-Sept, l.f 
Aug. 1-Sept. 2. 
Sent l-Dec. I. 
July 15-Oct. 2. 
Aug. 15-Nov. 1. 
July 15-Dec. 1. 

No open season.4 

i 

13 

1C 

17 

is 

ta 

20 

21 

a 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

North Dakota_ 

South Dakota_ 

Nebraska.. 

Colorado. 

Wyoming. 

Montana. 

Sept. 10-Dec. 1.. 
Sept. 7-Nov. 7... 

July 10-Dec. 1... 
Sept. 7-Nov. 2... 
Sept. 10-Oct. 10.. 
Oct. 1-Dec. I . . 

Sept. l-Dee. 16 
Sept. 10-Dec. 16 
Sept. 7-Dec 1... 

Sept. l-Dee. 16.. 
Sept. 7-Dec. 18.. 
Sept. 10-Dec. 16. 
Sept t-Dec. 16. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 
19 
SO 
21 

Alberta.. 

Saskatchewan_ 

Northwest Ter... 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 

New Brunswick.. 
Newfoundland... 

Montana. 

Wyoming... 

Colorado. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Idaho. 

Oregon. 


23 


Sopt. l-Dee. 1... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sept. l-Dee. 1.. 

Sept l-Dec. 18.. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 

Sept l-Dec. 16 

22 



Rrrnktnh 


24 

Idaho. 


Sept, l—Dec. 16 

Sept. 1-Dee. 10. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 10.. 
Nov l-Dee. 16.. 
Oct l-Dee. 16... 
Sept. 1-Mar. 2.... 

Sept. 1-Dcc. 16.. 

2.1 

Elk. 




u 

Oregon * . 

Washington*__ 

Alaska. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 18 

Sept. l-Dee. 16 

Sept. l-Dec. 16 . 

24 



fltlHitti 

Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1. ‘ 
Sept. 1-Nov. I.* 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 


26 

27 


Oct. 1-Dec. 16... 
Sept. 1-Mar. 2.... 

Oct. l-Dee* I! !! 

Nov. l-Dec. 16.. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 16... 
Sept. 1-Mnr 2.... 

Nov. I-Dec. 16.. 
Oct. l-Jan. 16... 
Sept. 1-Mar. 2.... 

25 

2f, 

27 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Oct. l-Dec. 1.4 
Sept. 1-Nov. 16. / 
Sept. l-Dec. 1.4 
Sopt. 1-Mar. l.rf 

Maryland .*.".!! 

Dist. Columbia... 
Virginia . 


28 

Delaware. 

Maryland t. 

Dirt. Columbia 6.. 

Nov. 15Jsn. 1... 

Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16. 

Sept. 1-Nov. 2.. 
Sopt. 1-Nov. 2... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1. | 

July 15-Dec. »...! 

’ Oct. 1-Jan. 16* 

Oct. 18 


Yukon*. 

South Carolina... 

Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 


m 

Nov. 1-Dec. 25... 
July 1-Jaa. 1.... 
July 15-Dec. 20.. 

Nov. I-Jan. 1_ 

Nor. 1-Jan. 1... 
Sept. l-Jan. 1... 
l>«c. 1-Jan. 1_ 

Aug. 15-Dec. 18.. 
Sent. 1-Dec. 16.. 
July 15-Dec. 18 . 

Aug. 15-Dec. 10.. 
Sept l-Dee. 16.. 

Nov. 1-Feb. 1..! 
Sopt. 1-Jan. 16. 

Nov. 1-Feb. I .’. ! 
Sept. l-Jan. 16. 
Sept. l-Jan. 16.. 

SO 

30 

3) 

Northwest Ter.. 
Manitoba. 

Nov. 15-Dec. l./J 
Dec. 1-Apr. 1./ 
D*c. 1 Dec. 16.«f 

Chase.** 


32 

West Virginia.... 

Virginia... 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Georgia. 

Oct. 16-Dec. 16 . 
July 20-Doc. 16.. 
Sept. l-Dee. lfl. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16. 
Doc, l-Dec. 16. 

Sept. 1-Jan. 16.. 


AIK«ar#n 



S3 

34 

35 

Sept. 1-Dec. 16! 
Sept. 1-De«. 16. 

Nov. 20-Dec. 16 

Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

July 20-Dec. 1... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sept l-Dec 1 

Oct. 15-Feb. 1 *.. 
Nor. 1-Feb. 1... 
Not. 1-Feb. 1. .. 

Oct. 15-Feb. 1... 
Nor. 1-Feb. 1... 
Nor. 1-Feb. 1. .. 

32 

33 

34 

Goat 

Saskatchewan_ 

Yukon*.. 

Sopi. l-Jan. 1. 

Sept. 15-J.n. 1. 
Aug. 10-June L 

#j 

30 

Florid*. 

Not# 1-Jan. 1... 


Sept. l-Dec. I... 
Sept. l-Dec. 1... 
Sept. l-Dee. 1 . . 

Sept 1-Jan. 16*. 

Oct. 1-Jan. 16... 
Sept. l-Jan. 16.. 
Sepl. 1-Jan. 16.. 
Oct 1-Jan. 16*. 
Aug. 15-Jan. 16 
Sept. 15-Jan. 16. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 16 *. 

Oct. l-Jan. 16.. 

Oct. l-Jan. 18.. 
Sept. l-Jan. 16.. 
Sepl. l-Jan. 16.. 

35 

Montana. 

Oct l-Dec. 1. 
Sept l-Dec. 1. 
Oct. l-Dec. 1. 

Aug. 1-Feb. 2. 
Sopt. l-Dec. 16. 
Sept. 1-Mar. l.j 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 
Dec. 1-Apr. 1./ 

Swan.** 

6 

37 

•IS 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Sept. 1-Jan. 1... 
Nor. 1-Jan. 1... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 18.! 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16 . 

Sept. l-Dec. 18. 
Nov l-Dec. 16. J 
Sept. l-Dec. 16 

36 

37 

Washington. 

Alaska. 

Alberta. 

Saskatchewan_ 

Yukon*. 

Northwest Ter_ 

Ontario. 

Newfoundland*... 

Aug. 23-Jan. 1. 


39 



Oct 1-Dec. 16. . 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
Sept 1-Dec. 16 



Sept. 15-Jan. 1, 
Aug. 10-June 1. 
Sept. l-Jan. 15. 

z 

o 

♦0 

41 

Kentucky. 

Juno 20-Jau. 1... 
No open season... 
Nor. 1-Jan. 1.... 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1.. 

ws i-arec. jo. . ua i-uec. i_ 

Sept. l-Dec. 16., Sept. l-Dec. 1... 

Oct. l-Jan. 16. .. 
Aug. 15-Jan. 16. 

39 

40 

Br. Columbia___ 

Yukon*. 

a 

42 

43 

AriSJli:::::::: 

Louisiana_ 

Sept. 1-Dec. lo! 
Oct. 1-Dec. 18... 

Sept. l-Dec. 16. | 

Sept. 15-Dec. 16. 

Sept. l-Dec. I... 
Oct. l-Dec. I.... 

Sept. 15-Jan. 16. 
Oct. l-Jan. 16.. 
Oct. l-Jan. 16... 

■11 

12 

43 

North weal Ter...! 

, Sept. l-Dec. 16. 
Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 


1 

44 

45 

Texas.. 

Oklahoma. 

Nor. 1-Jan. I... 
Nor. 1-Jan. 1. 

Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
Aug 15-Dec. 18.. 
Aug. 1-Dec. 16... 

Sept. l-Dec. 16. 

Aug. 15-Dee. 18.. 

Sept. l-Dec. 1... 

Oct. 1-Jan. 16.. 

Oct. l-Jan. 16.. 
Aug. 15-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. 1-De«. 16.. 

44 

Sheep. 

DAYS EXCEPTED. 

All hnntino m.. 


M 

47 

Kansas. 

New Mexico. 

Nor. 1-Jan. 1_ 

8ept. l-Dec. 18.. 

Sept. l-Dec. 1 
Sopt. l-Dec. 1.” 
Sopt. 1-Doc. 1.. 
Oct 15-Dee. 1.... 

Sep:. l-Dee. 16.. 

45 

46 

Montana......... 

Oct. 1—Dec. I.if 

Sundays.—In all 

States and Prov- 


48 

49 

Arizona. m . 

California \ 


Oct. 16-Dec. Ifl! 
Xov. 15-Dec. 16. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 
Oct. 15-Dec. 16.. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 16 

Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 
Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16.. 

47 

48 

Wyoming. 

Idaho. 

Sept. 1-Nov.16. J/ 
Sept. l-Dec. 1. 

■ uvea east oi me, JOjtii meridian, 
except Illinoi-, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan Texas Wisconsin, and Quebec. 

Mondays.—For waterfowl in Ohio, 
and locally in Mary land and North 
Carolina. 


50 

51 

Nevada. 

Utah. 


Sept. 15-Dec. 18. 
No open season... 

Sept. 15-Dee. 16. 
Oct. l-Dec. IG«.. 

Sept. l-Dec. 1.. 
Sept. l-Dec. 1.. 

Oct. 1-Jan. 18*.. 
Sept 15-Jan. 16. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 1. 

Oct. l-Jan. 16 «. 
Sept. lWan. 16. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 16. 

49 

80 

81 

Washington. 

Alaska.!. . 

Br. Columbia_ 

Yukon* 

Oct. l-Dec. 1. 

Aug. 20-Jan. l.» 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15. it 


52 

53 

M 

Br. Columbia/... . 

Yukon*. 

Alberta. 


Sept. 1-Mar. 1.... 

Sept. Wan. i'.!!! 
Sept. 15-Jan. 1... 

No open season/.. . 
Aug. 10-June 1... 


Sept. 15-Apr. 1/.. 
Aug. 10-June 1... 

No open reason /.. 
Aug. 10-Juno 1... 

62 

86 

Alberta. 

Northwest Ter_ 

Sept. 1-Mar. l.j 
Sept. 1-Oct 45. <f 
Dec. 1-Apr. 1/ 

Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the Sus¬ 
quehanna Flats and certain riven 
in Maryland. 

Other days.—For waterfowl locally 

o 

55 

56 

57 

Saskatchewan/... . 

Northwest Ter. 

Manitoba. 


Sept. 15-Jan. i... 

Sept. 1-Jan 1.... 
Sept. 15-Jan. 1... 

Aug. 23-Jan. 1. 

Sopt. 15-Jan. 1... 
Sept. 1-Jan. 15... 

Sept. l-Dec. 1. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16... 

Sept 1-Mar. 1. 

Sept. l-Dec. 2 J.. 
Sept. 1-Mar. 1 /.. . 

Aug. 20-Jan. 1_ 

Sept. 20-Jan. 1 ... . 

Sept. 15-Jan. i... 
Sept. l-Jan. 15... 

84 

65 

56 

Black Bear. 

in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina'. ™ ' 

z 

3 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

Ontario/. 

Quebec. 

New Brunswick.. 

Nova Scotia. 

Pr. Edward W.\. 
Newfoundland... . 

Ocf NNcw. 16... 
Sept. 1-Feb. 1... 
Sept. 15-Dec 1... 

Sept 1-Mar. 1_ 

Sept. 1-Jan. 1_ 

Sept. 1-Pec. 16... 
Sept. 1-Feb. 1... 
Aug. 15-Jan. 1.... 
Aug 15-Mar. 1... 

Auc. 1-Jan. 1_ 

Sept. 20-Jan. 1 ... 

Aug. 1-Jan. 1.. 

Sept. l-Dec. 16... 
Sept. 1-Feb. 1.. . . 
Sept. 15-Dec. 1... 

Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 

Sept. Wan. 1. 

Sept. 20-Jan. 1.... 

Sept. l-Dec. 10... 
Aug. ivJan. 1.... 

Sept! l-Dec," 16.!! 
Sept! l-Dec’ 2.!!! 
Sept! 15-May 10 >! 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

Louisiana. 

Pennsylvania.• 

Mississippi.. 

Alaska.,:.. 

Br. Columbia. 

Quebec. 

Nov. l*Ftb. I. 

Oct. l-Jan. 1. ] 

Nov. 15-Mar. 1. 
Aug 1-Apr. 1 e 
Sopt. 1-July 15. I 
Aug. 20-July 1. 

more.Ceci^ FrHerick^ni Hwford 
Counties, Maryland. 

Days whensnowl'on tbeground- 
!n New Jersev, Delaware, Virginia, 
and Maryland. 

Between sunset and sunrbw.-For 

migratory birds. 


cAddidonal open seasons—. Squirrel: Kentucky, June 15-Sept. 15. Grouse: Wyoming, in Albany, Carbon Laramie and 
OMM Vju’ J a/ 15-S £ pt * % ild Tu '*W Oklahoma, March 15-April 15. sfiore Birds, rail , waterfowl: Washington, 

^" NeS Hampshire Ort l-O "?wj UU^ Okenogan. Spokane. Stevens, and Whitman bounties. Yellow 

























































































Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

MaaaachusetU.... 
Rhode I aland.... 

Connecticut. 

New York J. 

Ixing Island. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 


Iowa. 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
Nebraska. 


Wyoming. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Washington 
Alaska. 


Diet. Columbia * 
West Virginia... 

Virginia. 

North Carolinat* 
South Carolina. 
Georgia*. 

Floridat*. 


Tennea 

Kentucky. 

Missouri. 

Arkansas.. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 

Kansas. 

New Mexico. .. 

Arizona. 

California 

Nevada.> 

Utah. 


BIO GAME. 


Ocv I-Dec. 16». 
Ocl.l-Dcc.16P.. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 24. 
Nov. 17-Nov. 23. 
No open season.. 

June I, 1917. 

Oct.l-Nov. 1644. 
No open eeaa 



Nov. 1-Dec. 14. 


UPLAND GAM" 


Sept. 1-Apr.l... 
Oct. 1-Apr. I... 
Sept. 15-alar. 1.. 
Oct 16-Mar. 1.... 
Nov. 1-Jan. 1 — 

Oct 8-Jan 1_ 

Oct. 1-Feb. I._. 
Nov. I-Jan. 1... 

Nov. 10-Dec. 16. 
Nov. Wan. 1... 
Nov. 16-Doc.5.. 
Apr. Wan. 10... 

fcept" 1-Mar. 2... 
Oct.10-Feb.lt.. 


8ept. 1-Nov. U.. 
Oct. 1,1919*.... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 1- 
Oct 12-Nov. 13.. 
Nov. Wan. 1— 
Oct. 8-Nov. 24.. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 16... 
Nov. Wan. 1... 

Nov. 10-Dec. 16. 
Oct. 16-D*c. 1... 
Sept. 15-Oct. 21. 
July 1-Oct. 1 — 
Julv2-Nov. 15.. 

Oct. 15.1915. 

Oct.10-Feb.lt-. 


Sept. Wan. 1.... 
Oct. 1-Dec. lV-! 



Nov. 10-Dec. 16. 
Nov. 1-Dcc. 16.. 
Nov. 16, 1915... 
Nov. 10- Dec. 21. 
Nov. 11-Doc. 10. 
Nov. 1,1917.... 

Oct. 1,1915. 

Oct. 1-Doc. 1.... 


Local laws. 

Sept. Wan. 1— 
Oct 15-Dec. !<r. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 19 . 

Local laws. 

Sept. Wan. If.. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 14.. 

Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 
Nov. Wan. 14.. 
Nov. 15-Mar. 14 
Oct 1.1915 »... 
Sept. 1-Mar. 1... 
Nov. Wan. 14.. 
Sept 1-Feb 11. 
txrcal laws. 

Nov. Wan. l<f.. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 154*. 
Mar. 24. 1921.... 
Oct. 1-Nov. 16*. 
Oct 1-Dec 164. 
July 1-Scpt. 14 .. 
Oct.15-Nov.164. 
i Oct. 1-Oct. 16 t-. 


Br. Columbia /.. 

Yukon *. 

Alberta. 

Saskatchewan /. 
Northwest Ter .. 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 

New B tune wick. 

Nov* Scotia. 

Pr. Edward Isl. * 
Newfoundland .. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 16 / 
Sept. 1-Mar. 1... 
Nov. 1-D#c. 15... 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1 /.. 
Dec 1-Apr. 1 /.. 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15.. 
Nov. 1-Nov. 16/ 
Sept. Wan. 1 / . 
Sept 15-Dec. 1.. 
Oct. 1, 1915. 


Sept. Wan. 1 
Sept. 1-Mar. 1 . 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15... 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1 
Doc 1-Apr. 1/.., 
Dec. 1-Dec 15.. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 16 /. 
Sept Wan. 1 /.. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 1 . 
Sept. 16-Nov. 16 


Nov. 15-Jan. 1... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 25.. 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 

Nov. i-Feb.l! 


Nov. 1-Mar. 1.... 
Nov. 1-Peb. 1 — 
Sept. 26-Mar. 1. 


Nov. 1 Wan. 1.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 2... 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. 
Five local laws*. 
Local lawa. 

Ang.Wan.it" •• 


Local lawa. 

Nov. 15-Fab. 1« 
July 1-Dec. 1... 
Four local laws * 


Sept.Wan.lt- 
Sept. Wan. 1.. 



Sept 15-Dec. 1... 

Oct. 1-Dec 1. 

Sept 15-Dee. 1... 
Ort. 12-Nov. 13.. 
Nov. Wan. 1.... 
Oct. 8-Nov. 24... 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1..... 
Nov. Wan. 1. 

Nov. 10-Dec. 16.. 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1.... 
Nov. 15, 1915.... 
Nov. 10-Dec. 21.. 

July 2. 1920. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 1. 

Sept.10-Dec.lt- 
Ort. 1-Dec. U-.. 

Nov. 1-Dec. IS... 
Sept. 7-Nov.21.. 
Sept. 10-Oct 10.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1... 
Aug. 15-Oct 11 
Sept. 15-Nov. 16 < 

Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 

Aug. 15-Dec. 1 » 
Oct. 1 -Nov. 14.. 
Oct. 1-Dec. It.- 
Sept. 1-Mar. 2... 


Nov. 1 Wen. 1... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 25.. 
Nov. 1-Mar. .15... 
Nov. 1-Doc. 1.. 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1*.. 
Nov. 1-Mar. 1... 
Nov. 15-Mar. 15f. 
Nov. 20-Mar. 1... 

Nov. l-Mar. 1 — 
Nov. 1-Mar. 1..., 
Nov. 1-Mar. 1... 
Nov.l-Febvl... 
Nov.lWan.l .. 
Dec. Wan. 1- 


>r. 1- 


ar.lt. 


Nov. 15-Mar. 1... 

Nov. 1-Feb. 1.... 
Nov.lS-Peb.l.. 
Mar. 19, 1918... 
Nov. 1-Fsb. 1 t - 
Oct- 15-Feb. 2 t- 
Oct. 15-Feb. 15*. 
Oct. 1 Wan . 16 t- 
Oct 1-Nov. 1 t - 


Nov. 10-Dec. 18. 

Mar.e.ms.:::: 
Nov. 11-Nov. 25. 
No open season.^ 
Sept. 10-Oct. 11. 
Sept.7-Nov. 7.., 


Permit. 

Oct. 15 1920. 

Oct 8-Nov. 24... 
Oct 2.9,16.23,304 
Nov. Wan. 14.. 

Nov. 10-Dec. 104. 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1—. 
Nov 15. 1915.... 
Mar. 6. 1915...... 

June 23. 1923. 

Nov. 1,1917. 

Oct 1,1915. 



Nov.lWan.l.. 
Nov.l-Dec.-25... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 26.. 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1..., 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1«.. 
Local laws. 

szhum:::: 


Nov. 1-Mar. 1.. 
Nov.lWan.l... 
No open seaai 


Sept. 1-Dec. 1... 
Ort 1-Dec. 16... 
Oct. 6-Oct. 16... 


No open reason/. 


8ept. 15-Apr. 1 /. 
Sept. 1-Mar. 15.. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1..... 
Sept 15-Nov. 16.. 
Sept. Wan. 1.... 
Ort. 1-Oct. 20.... 
Oct. 15-Nov. 16.. 
8ept. 1-Dec. 15 . 
Sept. 15-Dec. 1 .. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1- 

Sept2W"aa.l"! 


No open season. 
Nov.l-Dec.lt. 
Dec. 1,1915. 

Nov. 1,1916.., 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1.. 
Mar. 19,1918.... 
June 14,1917... 


No open aeaaon /. 
Sept. 1-Mar. 15.. 
Ort. 1-Nov. 1.... 
Sept 15-Nov. 16. 
8ept Wan 1... 
Oct 1-Oct 20.. 
Oct 15-Nov. 16.. 



No open season 
June 23, 1923... 
Nov. 1,1917. 




Nov. 1-Dot 25. . 
Nov. 1-Dec. 26. . 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1 
Nov. 1-Feb. I 
Nov. 1-Mar. 1. 
Nov 15-Mar. 15t 
Nov. 20-Mar. 14. 

Nov. 1-Mar. 1.... 
Dec. 1-Apr 14... 
Jan. 1-May 14... 
Nov.l-Mar.lt- 
Sept. 1-Feb. 1... 

Nov .‘Won. 1- 

Sept. 1-May 1... 
Nov. 15-Apr. 14 

Dee. 1-Apr. 1.... 
Nov. lS>-ifan 1*. 

Nov.Wan. 16 . 7 . 
Oct. 1-Dec. 18.. 
No open season. 


Aug Wan. 11.. 
Aug 15-Dec. 25. 
No open season. 
Nooiien season. 
(0 

Nov. 1-Mar 1... 
Aug. 15-Mar. 1. 
Nov 20-Mar. 1 .. 


Aug 1-Mar. 1. . 
Julv 1-Mar 1.... 
Aug. 1-Apr. 151. 
Aug. 1-Fib. 1. . 
Sept. Wan. 1 .. 
No open season. 
Sept. 1-Mar. 1... 


(District of Columbia-Hunting prohibited except on the marshes of the Eastern Branch north of the Anacostia Bridge and 

dOregon^East'of^aacadtw—-Silver g^y squirrel and Chine« phe.aant no open .ea.o^ ^ay f 'Pj- \] 

Mendocino County, unprotected. Valley In? sixth districts’ Sept. 1-Nov. 1 Duck: First and sixth dis- 

SB; 0 S ct C0 l- d Ma n rch fi l h wS£ tt’cS S* “is^rictfoct wft. 16). For definition of the seven game 

Season in rest of state, Nov.1-Dec. 1 Splies^onf^to ?he* Adimndac'ksi season in Ulster 

AMo 08 e Cr 'CaHboif, te and d Sheep!—(lorti^^Matit'ude^i^ 10 ^^ 6 1-; caribou on the Kenai Peninsula, Aug. 

j ^"as^ShlrS^ Applies only in Lincoln Park, and Fremont Counties north of Big Wind River and Bad Creek 

(SmiirreL-—4rkowrar: STyVC t P^Lee’^onmet^Phillips and St. Francis Counties. Ne» Ham„kir.: Outside of 
the thickly settled parts of cities and towns squirrels may be taken Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 

ISBSa^J *£#&£?'"SofSaT Grafton”Counties, Sept. 15-Dec. 1; Rockingham County, beach birds, coot, and 

a,W-: S'»c c k.« 

Tan. 1. Geergia: Wood duck, Dec. 1-Jan. 1. 

<?Bear.— Alaska: Large brown bears. Oct. 1-July 1. 
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A Canoe Voyage of Discovery 
The Woman Who Shoots 
Choosing Camp Companions 
Striking Energy of a Bullet 
When and How to Find Deer 
Comfortable Camping 
Americans Who Register Plus 
Fighting to Save the Birds that 
Protect the Crops 
Jimsie Wins— A Dog Story 




mmmmm 

“ America’s 
Representative 
Outdoor 
Magazine” 

Devoted to 

Entertainment 
Inspiration 
Information 
Clean Sport 
Fair Play 
Conservation 
Wild Life Protection 
and all the best 
interests of our 
outdoor life and 
recreation. 

REALIZATION NUMBER 

Dreams Come True Epitomized in Stirring Text and 
Striking Illustrations. 

Bob-White— The Crop Guardian for the Farmer and an Autumnal Tonic for the 
Sportsman—the Bonniest of Game Birds. 

The Awakening of Jarrett - What the automobile did for a city man. 




For the Camper 

Game Fields in the New North 

In the Wake of the Laughers 

Learning to Fly 

The American Amble 

A Black Bear Heresy 

The Record Makers 

On the Firing Line 

The Brute of the River 


Send 10 cents in stamps or coin and we will mail you a sample copy of the 
September number (as long as they last) and also a copy of our Readers* 
Economist and Magazine Catalogue for 1914, 

Outdoor World Publishing Co., Y. 




Slillll 


iiiiBfiigtiiiiiiiiiiiBi'iia 
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This new Winchester is the lightest, strongest and handsomest 
repeating shotgun made. It weighs only about 5% pounds, 
yet it has surpassing strength, as all the metal parts are made 
of Nickel steel, having about 50,000 pounds more tensile 
strength to the square inch than ordinary steel. The re¬ 
ceiver is free from screws and unsightly pins to collect rust 
and dirt and work loose, and its solid breech, closed at the 
rear, makes it extremely safe. It operates and works with 
an ease and smoothness not found in similar guns of other 
makes. It is simple- to load and unload, easy to take down, 
being separated into two parts quickly without tools. For 
pattern and penetration, it is fully up to the established Win¬ 
chester standard of shooting quality, which has no superior. 

Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to Winchester Repeat¬ 
ing Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., for illustrated circular. 

A 20 GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE. 





MODEL 1912 

20 GAUGE 

Light Weight 
Hammerless R epeating Shotgun 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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Never-Leak 



The Boot that Sportsmen 

\Vear,||i | l ! 


All 
that 
you want or 
ouId get in a 
sportsman’s boot — 
comfort, wear, ease, protec¬ 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 
its highest power in this 
“Never Leak’’ of Russell’s. 
It’s built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 
16 inch, like cut, extra select 
tan chrome cowhide, highest 
grade soles, hobbed 
or smooth 

50 


Factory 


}t g | 

|M P Russell 
MoccasinGo. 


Let FIGVED Tan 
Your Hides 



and make them Into warm one-1 
piece FUR COATS or ROBES that f 
will tie soft and warranted moth 
proof. Every Job that leaves the 
FIGVED tannery is so good that 
It brings new customers and FIG¬ 
VED has been constantly adver¬ 
tised by pleased patrons for thirty 
years —a great army of walking 
and talking advertisements. 

If you want the kind of work 
that has built up this firm's great 
business at prices thatare no high¬ 
er than others charge for inferior 
work, send for price list and special 
booklet. “The Care of Hides.” 


Mounting of animal rugs and mak¬ 
ing of ladies’ furs are our specialties. 

When in Milwaukee don’t fail to call 
at our retail store 439 National Ave., 
and inspect our large stock of ladies’ 
furs, robes, coats, mittens, slip-ons, etc. 

John Figved Robe & Tanning Co., 

2920 Forest Home Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Remember that 

The Outers Book 

Makes a Most Desirable Gift 


Malcomb ** 

RIFLE 

Telescopes 


Write for Catalogue 



Are adapted for “big” game 
as well as target shooting 

The Malcomb Rifle Telescope Mfg. Co. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK 


We Make a 
Specialty of Sporting Rifle* 


Pope Water Craft 



You will be satisfied with a Pope 
quality K. D. Launch, Hunting or 
Rowboat. Catalog explains why. 

POPE BOAT CO., Fond du Lac,Wis. 



Daniil’s Patent Concentric Sight 

At it appear* while aiming through 
tang tight. You can see at a glance 
that it is not in the way il you 
wish to use tang sight. It's the best 
because you can see it. Price $2.00 
Address 

Chas. Daniel, Milbourn, Wash., Bax B1 

Ask for boohlot. 


OURTRAPPER'5 FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


METHODS IN TRAPPING. Thlsl 
I GUIDE la as different from any Guide you ever | 
I saw. as an AUTOMOBILE Is different from the old B 
I time STAGE COACH. $100.00 would not buy It | 
I of you If you could not get another. You never saw I 
its eousl. You get the GUIDE FREE* Send for I 
it today. Write the Oid Sauare Deal Fur House, I 
I WEILBROS.fr CO. Box A ll Ft.Wayne. Ind. f 


THE SUPPLY HOUSE OF THE NORTHWEST 

ARE the oldest Sporting Goods house in this section, and our years of experience places us in a 
* V position to serve you to the best possible advantage. If unable to pay us a visit send for our cat- 
olog, which contains a very complete line of sportsmen supplies. We make a specialty of Gun Repairing 

MEUNIER GUN CO., 272 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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Here’s a little rifle, shooting inexpensive, 
accurate standard .22 caliber ammunition 



Pull the Trigger 

Again—that’s all 

r U pull the trigger for each shot—that’s all. 

The little gun does the rest automatically — loads — cocks ejects 

the empty shells, etc., etc. 

It has the symmetry, balance, simplicity and accuracy of the famous Savage 
hand-operated rifles, together with the speed of fire of the automatic. 

It shoots regular .22 long rifle Lesmok or Semi-Smokeless cartridges 
most accurate rim fire cartridges in the world—very inexpensive—obtainable 
everywhere. And it shoots them with the accuracy of a single shot. 

It preserves the beautiful outlines and balance of all Savage Rifles, and merely adds 
the self-loading feature. It has the detachable box magazines fastest, easiest and best. 

Shot gun type safety—safest and strongest. Price only $12.00. Write us for particulars. 

Address SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 2710 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

The New .22 Cal. SAVAGE Automatic Rifle 





Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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Pabsti 

BlueRibbon 

The Beer of Quality 




Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertiser* 
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Prevents Drowning 

THE IDEAL COAT 
FOR SPORTSMEN 

A real Norfolk jacket. Soft, warm, light 
and comfortable, without cork or infla¬ 
tion. The Neversink Coat is an excep¬ 
tionally fine hunting jacket, and in 
addition a coat in which you absolutely 
cannot drown. 


Neversink Garments for sale in 

Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. Columbus—Frank P. Hall & Co. New York—New York Sporting Goods Co. 

Cinc inna ti—The Bumiller Remelin Co. Detroit—E. J. Hickey Co. New York—Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 

Cleveland—Motor Boat & Supply Co. And other cities. St - Paul—Kennedy Bros. Arms Co. 

If your dealer does not carry them, write us direct. 

writ, for American Life Saving Garment Co. 

Booklet 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Neversink Coats have been tested 
and purchased by the U.S.Navy 
A sufficient guarantee of merit 




q We furnish light weight guns, 
q Here is a little “peach”—a 16 bore as light as 
other factories make 20’s. 

q If you have “shyed” at a 20 because it did not 
carry a big enough load—here is a gun that will 
carry a larger load, yet it’s light. 

<3 There is no use carrying around extra weight 
when a featherweight will do the business, 
q You can travel farther, finish fresher, get into 
action quicker, kill your game nearer to you and 
come home feeling as frisky as a kitten, 
q We can furnish the 20 gauge from 5J to 5J 
pounds—the 28 gauge from 4} to 5J pounds, 
q Send for beautiful catalog FREE—describes 
18 grades guns $17.75 to $400 list. 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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See How 
much money 
you save 
through the 
Sears-Roebuck 
Book of Sporting 
Goods Bargains 





/ “‘in,, 


‘Mil, 




u«»„! 


"»»»„, 


‘•“I*,,, , 




Our Unqualified^ Guarantee 

We are the originators of the only guarantee that 
stands the test in the scales of justice. Your 
money, including any transportation charges 
you may have paid, will be promptly returned 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


Mailed Free on Request 

You cannot afford to miss the wonder¬ 
ful money saving bargains offered in this 
great free book. 

Guns, rifles, revolvers and ammunition— 
hunters’ and trappers’ supplies, athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, tents, hammocks 
and lawn swings, boats and cutlery—you 
will find just what you want in this book 
at prices that save you at least 25 percent, 
and on many items as much as 50 per cent 

Some of the Values 

Our book gives all details about these 
and many other values—and our guar¬ 
antee insures your perfect satisfaction or 
your money back. 



* 1.88 


nAIlTT^pn Long Brass Smokeless 

Iv/iil 1 UK Shotgun Shells 

Loaded with high grade English smokeless bulk powder of 
[ hard clean grain, guaranteed not to deteriorate with age or 
climatic changes. Warranted to have maximum penetration 
with lowest possible recoil and breech pressure. Primed with 
powerful nitro primer. Instantaneous ignition. 


22-Short Smokeless 
Cartridges—19c a Hundred 

Will fit any standard fire arm. 22-long, 26c a hundred. 22- 
long rifle. 2/c a hundred. All prices on other sizes equally 
low. See our book for other money saving offers. 

Improved Marlin 
Take Down Shotgun $ 1 £23 

Regular price, $21.32. Genuine Marlin; I '■ 

double extractor, trombone action; take M IF 

down style. Absolutely safe, automatic 
breech lock prevents opening while shooting. Barrel, full 
choke bored, has tensile strength of 66,000 pounds to square 
inch. Drop forged frame. Fully guaranteed. A big bargain. 
See our book for complete description. 


Meriden Model 15 
H T,T er Repeating Rifle $ 

Invented by Basil H. Savage, made by the I I 
Meriden Fire Arms Co.; 22-caliber, shoots II 
short, long or long rifle cartridges, black or 
smokeless, without adjustment; 24-inch octagon barrel, fitted 
with open front and adjustable rear sights. Steel forged frame. 
Walnut slide handle and stock. Weighs 5% pounds. Look for 
it in our Sporting Goods Catalog ; read the complete description. 

IVrite postal today. Please request Sporting Goods 
Catalog No. 72033 
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KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THE BIRD 

Don’t let a glar¬ 
ing sun or a dark, 
dull sky spoil 
your shooting — 
wear 

KINQ’S SHOOTING GLASSES 

Professionals use them because they’re so much better 
than amber. Made from Akopos Crystal, our own pro¬ 
duct. Price $1.50 to $7. Prescriptions ground to order. 
We can save you money on Field Glasses and Binocu¬ 
lars, too The best foreign and American makes from $3 
to $20 cheaper than you can buy them anywhere in the 
states. Write for our Catalogue H. 

F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Handy 
Oil Can Is Great 

"Nothing but 3-in-One is ever used at our Monroe 
Hunting Club in Lincoln Co., Mo. And Your Now 
Handy Oil Can Is Groat.”— Harvey W. Beggs, 3rd 
Nat. Bank, St. Louis That’s what all well-posted 
hunters say. Handy Oil Can is the ideal container for 
the ideal gun oil. Can’t leak, can’t break and is lust 
hip pocket size. 3>g oz., 25 cents. 3-in-One lubri¬ 
cates every working part exactly right; cleans, 
polishes barrels and stock: absolutely prevents 
rust. FREE— Generous hunter’s sample and 
dictionary of uses. Write for yours today. , ~ 
3-in-One is sold by all hardware, sporting 
goods and general stores, in 3 size bottles: 1 oz.. 

10c; 3 oz., 25c* 8 oz., (M pint) 50c. Handy Oil 
Can, 3 Yi oz ., 25c. If your dealer can’t supply 
you we will send a Handy Oil Can, full, by 4 
Parcel Post for 30c. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 109 New St., New York 







Don’t Go Hunt¬ 
ing Without a 

Summit 

Shirt 


Wear one and you 
will double the 
pleasures of your 
outing. Fishing, 
hunting and out¬ 
door sports are given 
added zest if you 
wear one of these 
comfortable good- 
looking garments. 
Made in Khaki and 
olive shade flannel with two bellows pockets, 
coat style with either a high band or low collar. 
Send for style illustrations and 
give your dealer’s name. 

Guiterman Bros. 

Dept. B 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 



We make the Original Automatic 
Canvas Decoys. Beware of cheap 
thrown together imitations—we are 
the sole patentees. They open auto¬ 
matically and are quickly collapsed. 
Sample 70c prepaid. Write for illus¬ 
trations ana prices. We also make 
the III. River Folding Decoys, Duck 
Calls and Goose Decoys. 

J. W. Reynolds Decoy Factory 
Chicago, U. S. A. 



RAY MOTORS FOR BOATS 


O HR with Compete* rp 

W??ld!o « r 1000 Outfit rout, to install "|N 

responsible dealers. ALSO 4HT0 36M W 

Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write I 
for big catalog— telle and ehoroe you all about I 
these high grade motors and how they are made. I 

GRAY MOTOR CO., 1084 Bray Msts r Sld t .. Patrolt, Mich. | 



MOW IS YOUR DOO? 

If run down and unthrifty, coat harsh, skin irritated, eyes full of matter, bowels irreg¬ 
ular. urine highly colored, stomach upset, and he coughs and vomits frothy matter, 

GIVE DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 

the greatest tonic ever discovered. 

At dealers or by mail 50c. Write for Book on Dogs. 

DENT MEDICINE CO.. Newburoh. N. Y.-Toronto. Canada 



Mathisen Carvel Planked Skiffs 

The lightest, tightest, strongest and most seaworthy skiff on the 
market. A boat that appeals to all hunters. Write for catalogue. 

10 Marine St. MATHISEN BOAT CO. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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Steel 


Go fishing in 
October. It’s delight¬ 
fully cool. Hear the 
“sing” of the reel; inhale the 
purest air; get a “strike”; match your 
wits against the fish; play him; land 
him, if you can. You’re bait casting 
and, man alive, what fun it is! Go to 
your dealer. Ask him to show you any 
of the “BRISTOL” Bait Casting Rods 
—Nos. 25, 27, 28, 30 or 33. Examine 
No. 33, for instance; 12J-inch double 
cork grip handle, detachable finger hook, 
agate casting guides and agate offset tip that 
reduces the friction of the line. Six lengths. 
$12.00 each. Guaranted three years,like all 
other “BRISTOLS.” Your dealer can sup¬ 
ply you. If not, write us. Write us, any¬ 
way, for the new 

1914 ART CATALOG 
FREE 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

S3 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 



It’s Mighty Handy 

for sharpening knives," tools, shears; 
for oiling guns, bicycles, phonographs, 
sewing-machines, locks, clocks—there’s 
a hundred uses for a 

mitkW. OUTFIT 

A dandy HOME OIL STONE, a curved- 
spout oil can and a 3 oz. bottle of Home Oil— 
(the best oil by every test)—all given you 
with a regular 25c botte of HOME OIL. 

If your dealer hasn't it, we will send you a 
complete outfit, postage prepaid, for 25c. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 

The Liquid Veneer Pe pie Buffalo, N. Y. 


The George Shelter Tent 

Used by UTS. Forestry Service 

When Uncle Sam’s forest 
rangers use a thing, you can 
bet it’s right. They use the 
George Tent because it is the 
lightest and most compact for 
its size, easiest to erect and 
goes up to stay up. Size 7x7x7 
feet high. Weight in ballon 
silk less than five pounds. 

• Send for descriptive booklet. 


Kennedy’s Revolving Seat 
and Shell Box Combined 

Here you are Mr. Duck- 
shooter! A waterproof shell 
box and revolving seat com¬ 
bined. Equally useful both in 
skiff and blind. An aid to 
good shooting as well as com¬ 
fort. Enables you to swing 
quickly and nail those difficult 
side shots. 

Capacity 300 shells. Price. $6 60 




KENNEDY BROS. ARMS CO. CATALOG ON REQUEST Sf. PAUL, MINN. 



BIG FOUR OIL GO. 

WARREN, PA. 


A genuine gun oil made espe¬ 
cially for this purpose. You 
need the oil. The makers have 
in mind the need of an oil that 


I Evaporate 
I Gum or 
1 Harden in 
cold weather 


Will not 


/ Effectually 
\ lubricate 
/Prevent rust 
/Polish and 
y preserve 

Ask your Dealer. 


MiffSTREAd, 

pi MONTHLY NUMBER j£J 


Oldest and Best 

SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 

In America 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 

Address 127 Franklin St., New York City 
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Y OU simply cannot wear out 
the becoming looks and fit 
so characteristic of 




% 



FULL 

FASHIONED 

SWEATERS 

Being knit to shape by hand methods, of 
finest long fibre yarns, the “Blauvelt ’ fits the 
form with a made-to-measure smoothness and 
comfort. The hand-made buttonholes won t 
tear out and the reinforced pockets won’t 
lose their shape. Seams practically invisible. 
Strictly hand finished. For men and women 
in all colors and stitches. 

When buying sweaters, insist 
on the fashionable, and perfect 
fitting '•Blauvelt’'. If not 
readily obtainable, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Write for Book of Styles 

The Blauvelt Knitting Cs. 

283 Plane St., Newark. N. J. 




belt, 


THE 

BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 

Gives white, penetrating Bums Acetylene Gas. Can 

light. Lamp 3J inches high, PnKZA be fastened to cap or 
weighs (ready for use) five carried in hand or stood upon 

ounces. table. 

Will not blow out—absolutely safe. No oil or grease . 

The Baldwin Camp Lamp makes nights in camp just as pleasant as during the day 
because it gives the best artificial light next to sunlight. Rowing or canoeing at night 
is made perfectly safe. On “hikes” through the woods it is unequalled because it projects 
its light 150 feet and prevents stumbling and bad falls over obscure obstacles. It 
makes automobile repairing an easier, pleasanter task. It is the Official Boy’s Scout 
Lamp for all round uses. For Sale by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers—sent prepaid on receipt of price. .Brass, $1.00; highly polished nickel 
A with hinged handles, $1.50. Larger lamp in catalogue. 

Send for Free illustrated catalogue and instructive booklet “Knots ana How 
To Tie Them ” Give name and address of your dealer. 

JOHN SIMMONS COMPANY, 17 Franklin Street, New York City 

47 ST. NICHOLAS STREET. MONTREAL. CAN 
238 HANSrORD BLOCK. SAN rRANCISCO, CAL. 
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rhe Only All-Purpose Sight 


Amateur Photography 
is moreT than snapping 
a shutter: 

The time’willcomewhen 
you feel the need of a 

Bauscli|omk'^iss 

Tessar [ens 

—the lens that works with a fraction of the 
light needed for ordinary lenses—takes the 
quickest movement sharply—and gives you 
clear, clean, accurate negatives. 

// you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 

gausch & lomb Optical (o. 

613 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


COARSE BEAD UP 


You can "draw a 
bead” in dim dawn, hazy 
brush, dazzling sun or 
Jacklight’s flare, with 
Marble’s wondrous new 
universal sight—'line 
and coarse*in one com¬ 
pact unit. Makes snap¬ 
shots sure shots. The 
front sight you’ve 
coveted is 



COARSE BEAD FOLDED 


MARBLE'S 

Duplex sight 

Suits every rifle’s every use. The Vie in. Gold 
Bead is for target practice and game in ordinary 
light and on snow. The Ys in. white enamel bead 
is for all game in dubious light. It snaps down 
at a touch flat and flush, and will always re¬ 
tain its snowy brilliancy. Supreme device 
to make every shot a center-shot! 

Two Sights In One 
And Each Perfect 

The problem of generations is solved at last, both 
as to construction of sight and white bead. Get 
one of your dealer or direct, Jl.50. Made far Win. 

1894; 25-35, 30-30 and 32 WS,; Marlin 1893 (state 
caliber); Savage, 1899, except 38-55. 

This great ammunition-saver and game-getter 
Is only one of Marble's Ingenuities 60 of Them l 
See them at your dealer’s, including renow- 
ned Game-Getter Gun. Safety Axe and others of 
. Marble s Sporting Specialties. Marble’s Flexible 
I Rear Sight is always in position when wanted—kept 
so by a double acting spring. Can be locked down. ’ 
w _Ask for Catalog and Folders: "Peep Sights vs. Open 
f Sights and ‘Letters From Users”. 104 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

570 Delta At... GLADSTONE, MICH. 



INDIAN MOCCASINS 

BOTH LACE OR SLIPPER 

MADE OF 

Genuine Moose Hide 

Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at..$2.75 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 

to 6, at.$2.25 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory- 
<1 Wo make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts in 
America. Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes 
in the country Also hand made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for Free Catalogue today. 

METZ & SCHLOERB 

86 Main Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. Adopted 
by governments of U. S., Canada and England. We supplied 
every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten years. 
Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. Officials, Naval Com¬ 
manders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 
others. The best ever published. 15 models to select from. 
Catalog free ACME FOLDING BOAT CO,, Miamisburg, 0. Write today 


TJ n 4 - j *-» Deer, partridge and 
II Ullllllg other small game 

Fishing - £S2 SpI& 

18 miles from the railroad in the wildest part of the 
state. Camp open until December 1st. 

CAMPFIRE ISLAND CAMP, Box 77, Glidden, Wts. 



The World’s Greatest Rifle! 

U. S. Gov’t 1906 30 Cal. and 7mm., 8mm., 9mm. 

Genuine MAUSER Repeating Sporting Rifles 


FOR REGULAR AND POINTED AMMUNITION 

The fact that 29 great Nations have adopted and are using the 
MAUSER RIFLE is eloquent proof of its invincible character. 

Luger and Mauser Automatic Pistols 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer Repeating Rifles 

H. Tauscher, Dept. C, 322 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sole Agent for United States, Canada and Mexico 


ATTENTION is called to the fact that 
the Waffenfabrik Mauser, Obemdorf, 
A/N. Germany, are now supplying, for 
our exclusive distribution, a sporting 
rifle to take the U. S. government 1903 
cartridge. 

Send for catalogue, describing also 
LUGER and MAUSER Automatic 
Pistols. 
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Stuffed 


ne ever tried to mount. 
Professionals Cannot Do As 
Well. Here is the secret 
of his success. He learned 
. the easiest and best meth¬ 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 

We Can 
Teach 
You to 


Animals—Fishes 


Mount Birds 


and Game Heads,— to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc.. By Mail in Your Home. We 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. 

Fworv ^nnrtsntAVI every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
# w|*Ul ■•■iiailj fine trophies. Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can leam the 
art easily and quickly by our Standard Methods. We Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FREE 
Book Fully Explains Our School and How to Learn the great art of Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today for the FREE BOOK. 

Bill DBAFITO You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 

Dill llflJrllu moumin k for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi. 

■ w saw dermy as a business, you can make from $2000 to $4000 per year. Investigate this 
New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits from taxidermy as'a side line, or going into the 
business for a life’s work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand Is Great, Read what a few students say: 

“Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
premium at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,”—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 
“I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes In all $700 I have earned from_my taxi, 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.”—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 

“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selling my specimens, and doing work for 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.”—II. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 

Rpmpmhpr that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mall. We can teach you equally well, you will 
nciiisiiiwci be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we have been in the 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals at the exposition. 


teach you so that you can do 
that Mr. Kohli learned from 



J. W. ELWOOD, President 


Great Taxidermy Book FREE »> > 

We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tells all about the art, 
explains how we can teach you the business, right in your own home during 
yourspare time. This book is NOW FREE. Send the COUPON TODAY 
and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY 
MAGAZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 
students- 


BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY, 
right now, before you forget it- You are sure to be interested. 




THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 

75F El wood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


■ 

2 the n. w. school of taxidermy, 

7SF Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nab. 

a Please send me free and without any obligations, your 

■ FREE BOOK, “How to Learn Taxidermy,” also copy 
a °* Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. 

■ 

■ Name __ 

a -- 

■ 

a Address ___ 
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INFALLIBLE SINGLE TRIGGER 


Webbers it Sweaters 


Webber originated the Coat Sweater. When buying ask your 
dealer to show you the genuine “Webber Hand Knit”—the 
sweater with a reputation. Why buy a sweater cut to fit 
maybe when you can get one knit to fit sure? Made for 
men, women and children. 

Look in the stores for the Webber Sweater sign. Dealer’s 
name and complete illustrated catalog for the asking. 

GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr. 

414-416-418 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


GUNS 


*$3*5 dJU 6= 

Sportsmen’s Supplies 
WE SAVE YOU MONEY 

Kat&log for 8c. stamp 
POWELL&CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


GUARANTEED FOR¬ 
EVER. 



FOR DOUBLE GUNS 

Fits any Gun, Old or New 

Price - $15.00 
Special, 25.00 

ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 

In use everywhere on 
every make of double 
gun. NOT A FAD, 

but an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY to produce 1 
100 PER CENT results. With double trig¬ 
gers you have ONLY HALF A GUN, as compared to the 
SAME GUN equipped with the Infallible Single Trigger. 
With THIS trigger on your gun you have the MOST EFFEC’ 
TIVE GUN ever made, or that ever will be. No other kind of 
gun on earth can, or ever will, give you that QUICKNESS and 
CERTAINTY of the SECOND SHOT that you get with the In¬ 
fallible Single Trigger. = IT DOES THE TRICK. ■» 
FREE Catalogue tells WHY. Get it NOW. 

LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 

INVESTING FOR PROFIT FREE 

FOR SIX MONTHS. It is worth SIO a copy to any on« 

intending to invest any money, however small, who has in¬ 
vested money unprofitablv, or who can save $5.00 or more per 
month, hut who hasn't learned the art of investing for profit. 

It demonstrates the real earning power of money, the knowl¬ 
edge financiers and bankers hide from the masses. It reveals 
the enormous profits hankers make and shows how to make the 
same profits. It explains how stupendous fortunes are made 
and why made, how Si.000 grows to $22,000. To introduce my 
magazine, write menow. I’ll send itsix months absolutely FREE. 

H. L GABBER, Pub. R482 26 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL 


HIGH GRADE RIFLES LESSTHAN 


HALF PRICE 


$ 18 . 


Automatic 
Repeating 

STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. Y, Wilmington, Del. 


O O Improved Repeating and Automatic “Standard" Rifles. The most accurate shooting 
• v/l/ sporting rifles made (25-30-35 calibre high power). Guaranteed to be as represented 
cr\ * m m /a money refunded. These are the same high grade rifles formerly sold at more than 
fSfl double these prices. We send these rifles C.O.D. and assume the risk. Our Booklet, 
“Big Game Shooting", which illustrates and describes these guns, will be sent free on request. 


Outer's BooVW'a"nfs"'t l o* ll (5jve 

You This Reiy 



Hunters Belt Axe FREE 


Here’s 


that’s 


E VERY sportsman would like a good belt axe in his kit. 

dandy, with a neat hickory handle just 12 inches long that fits your hand 
like a friend. The good old tomahawk shape puts the weight just where you want it and the keen 
edge bites deep and clean. Made of best steel and worth a dollar of any sportsman’s money. But 

Outer’s Book Is Giving Them Away Absolutely 

Outer’s Book, you know, is a monthly magazine that has caught the knack PR PE 
of doing things after the sportsman’s own heart. Whether you shoot, 

fish, cruise, camp or just loaf out under the clear sky. Outer’s Book ought to be 
your book. Once a month it brings the things that you want—reminiscences that 
make you breathe deeply, information that is really worth while, pointers ij 
on shooting, secrets of angling, live clean stories of hunt and camp and ||||» 




cruise. And here is our offer: 

Outer’s Book (lyr.) $1.50 
Belt Axe.$1.00 

Total Value. . . . $2.50 
Good leather axe sheath 30 cents additional 
OUTER’S BOOK, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dept. 176 .mill 


You can have 
both for price 

bo'ok $ 1.50 


M 


A First Class Compass Free 

If you don’t care for the ante we’ll give you 
a first class dependable compass free with 
a year’s subscription to Outer’s Book at $1.50. 
Good brass case silvered metal dial, sensitive stop. 

r* • I Trial Offer Outer’s Book 

«3X?6CI£l! alone for three months, 2Sc 
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True to the mark, and there with the 
crack of the gun, is the creed of R. H.— 
the efficiency line of shot shells and 
metallic cartridges. 


There is nothing more certain than 
the superior speed, accuracy and pene¬ 
tration of R. H. The powder is the 
secret. 


Robin Hood 

AMMUNITION 


“Kick Minus—Speed Plus ” 

is loaded with our own ‘"progressive 
combustion” smokeless powders, pro¬ 
ducing a gradual and ever-increasing 
force from breech to muzzle. No ex¬ 
plosion” to waste half the force in kick. 
All the energy is forward. 

A test will tell the story. Buy R.H. 
from your dealer, and before you forget 
it write us for booklet, “Our Shell 
Game. 95 

ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
E Street, Swanton, Vt. 



Drink Bouillon if 
you want a clear 
eye and a steady 
hand on the trigger 

LJ OT refreshing bouillon — 
the true sportsman’s best 
stimulant—is prepared in an 
instant by dropping an Armour 
Bouillon Cube in a cup of hot 
water. It has the flavor of beef 
(or chicken) blended skillfully 
with that of fresh vegetables and 
even the seasoning is already 
added. In tin boxes of 12, 50 
and 100, each cube wrapped 
in paraffin paper. Carry a box 
in your pocket on every trip. 

At Grocers, Drugpists and Buffets 
everywhere. 

Be sure you get Armour’s. 

Free samples on request 

ARMOUR 

CHICAGO 


COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers 
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HaveYou 
T en Club 


O F COURSE you’ve heard all about our wonderful Ten 
Club offer—how you can get Outer’s Book for your 
friends at the reduced price of $1.00, saving them an even 
fifty cents on their year’s subscription, and earning for yourself 
practically anything in the way of sporting goods hat you may 
want. But have you tried it out? Have you found out how easy it is? 
Shotguns, rifles, pistols, revolvers, fishing tackle of all kinds, tents and 
camp equipment, boats, canoes, sportsmen’s clothing, hunting knives, axes, 
compasses, anything that a man would want in the way of equipment for 
the world of sport, can be made yours without costing you a cent, and 

Your Friends Will Be Glad to Have 
You Bring the Offer to Their Notice 

They’ll like Outer’s Book because they are interested in the same sports 
that you are. They’ll be pleased to help you, and at the same time 
you are saving them money. Take this number of Outer’s Book as a 
sample and start today, talking to the first good fellow you meet. 
Just drop us a postal saying that you are going to start a club. We 
will enter your name and you can send in subscriptions at $1.00 each 
as fast as you can get them. If you want further particulars or extra 
sample copies, we’ll send them on at once. You can’t lose. 



Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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Started A 


W E LIST HERE just a few of the items that have proven most 
popular with our premium workers. If you have in mind any 
particular article not listed here, let us know and will tell you by 
return mail, just how many subscriptions will earn it for you. 


Winchester Automatic .22 

No. 112S—Take-down, made for .22 
Winchester Automatic Rim Fire car¬ 
tridges. Twenty-inch round barrel. 
Sells at $25.00. 

Given for 32 subscriptions. 

Winchester Single Shot .22 

No. 113S—A dependable little bolt 
action .22. 18-inch round barrel; 
weight about 2\ lbs. List price $5.00. 

Given for 7 subscriptions. 

Winchester Repeater 

No. 114S—Model 1894 lever action. 
26-inch round barrel, ten shots, weight 
7§ lbs. Lists at $18 00. 

Given for 20 subscriptions. 

Marlin Big Game Rifle 

No. 107S—Model 1893, 26-inch 
octagon barrel of special smokeless 
steel. Lever action, solid top, side 
ejection. .25-36, .30-30, .32 special 
H. P. S., .32-40 or .38-55. Full maga¬ 
zine holds 10 shells. Half magazine 
gan be furnished. Sells at $16.00. 

Given for 30 subscriptions. 

Davis Hammerless Double Gun 

No. 100S—“The gun that blocks the 
sears.” Fine twist barrels, skeleton 
rib, heavy nitro breach, walnut stock 
with full pistol grip. Checkered grip 
and fore-end. 12 or 16 gauge. 28, 30 
or 32-inch barrels. List price $25.00. 

Given for 33 subscriptions. 

Fox-Sterlingworth Double Gun 

No. 102S—Claimed to be the very 
best value ever brought out in 
double barrel hammerless guns. 30- 
inch barrels of Sterlingworth fluid com¬ 
pressed steel. Right full or modified 
choke, left full choke. Walnut stock, 
checkered pistol grip and fore-end. 
12, 16 or 20 gauge. Lists at $35.00. 

Given for 41 subscriptions. 


OUTER’S 


Parker Double Gun 

No. 110G—The new Trojan model, 
latest product of the “old reliable” 
Parker factory. 28-incb barrels of 
imported steel, left full choke, right 
modified. Matted top rib, checkered 
pistol grip and fore arm. 12, 16 or 
20 gauge. 

Given for 52 subscriptions. 

L. C. Smith Double Gun 

No. 103S—Made by the Hunter 
Arms Co. Barrels armour steel, 26, 
28, 30 or 32-inches, bored any way 
from cylinder to full choke. Full 
pistol, half or straight grip. 12, 16 or 
20 gauge, in varying weights. Field 
grade. Retail price $25.00. 

Given for 49 subscriptions. 

Marlin Repeating Shotgun 

No. 105S—Marlin Model 24, grade 
A, take-down pump gun; 26, 28, 30 
or 32-inch full choke barrel, 12 gauge, 
six shots. Sells at $21.00. 

Given for 40 subscriptions. 

Marlin .22 Caliber Repeater 

No. 106S—Marlin Model 29 take¬ 
down, trombone action rifle. 23-inch 
round barrel only. Solid top, side 
ejection. Handles 15 short, 12 long 
or eleven long rifle .22 shells. Weight 
4J lbs. Sells at $8.50. 

Given for 15 subscriptions. 

Savage Hammerless Rifles 

No. 110S—Model 1899 lever action. 
Calibers .25-35, .30-30, .303, .32-40 
and .38-55. 26-inch barrel. Retail 
price, $18.00. 

Given for 29 subscriptions. 

.22 Savage Hi-Power 

No. 111S—The famous “Imp.” 
Shoots the new .22 high power car¬ 
tridge with a velocity of 2800 foot 
seconds. A featherweight take-down 
repeater. Sells at $25.00. 

Given for 38 subscriptions. 


Olt's Duck and Crow Call 

No. 212G—-These duck calls are 
made of best hard rubber with special 
rubber reeds. Not affected by mois¬ 
ture, and have none of that harsh 
metallic sound. Adjustable tuning 
slide enables one to imitate crows as 
well as all species of ducks. 

Given for 2 subscriptions. 

Canvas Decoy Ducks 
No. 213G—Full bodied canvas de¬ 
coys. Open automatically. Not pneu¬ 
matic, buoyancy not affected by stray 
shots. Very light. 1 doz. decoys with 
anchors weigh 14 lbs. Price per do*., 
$7.75. 

1 Doz. given for 14 subscriptions. 

Cutter Sportsmen's Boots 
No. 1086—Extra high grade. Heavy 
chocolate color chrome tan leather. 
Heavy oak outer sole. Rawhide slip- 
sole between inner and outer soles 
makes boot practically waterproof. 
Sixteen inches high with compass 
ocket on leg. A strictly hand made 
oot. 

Given for 21 subscriptions. 

Marble Safety Axe 
No. 208G—“Large enough to fell a 
tree, small enough to carry in the 
pocket.” Hickory handle, nickel plated 
guard and receiver. Choice of 16 or 
20-oz. head. Lists at $1.50. 

Given for 2 subscriptions. 

“Get There” Duck Boat 
No. 211G—Wonderfully popular 
with experienced duck hunters. Made 
of steel, can’t leak, and has large air 
chambers which absolutely prevent 
sinking. Very light and practically 
indestructible. Length 14 feet, beam 
36 inches; cockpit 9 feet long, 30 inches 
wide ; Equipment includes 1 seat, 
1 pair of oars, 1 short or long paddle, 
and slat bottom. Sells at $24.00. 
Given for 40 subscriptions. 


T> / r "'\ TZ SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
DVJUJV MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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"STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS" 

SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


OTART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters 
^ Shells—the ammunition that you can always 
depend on for shooting quality and results. 

It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 
Peters “steel where steel belongs” shells give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is 
within the reach of all. 

Barton Lewis won the U. S. Amateur Championship at Dayton, Ohio, June 17, 1913 
scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters “Target”—medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 

Chas. A. Young won the Professional Championship of the United States, scoring 197 out 
of 200 with Peters “High Gun”—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 

Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 

Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws, FREE for the asking. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Branches: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


REG. U.S. PATOFFICE 




SUMMIT 

Town and Country 

COAT 


For Hunting, Trap¬ 
shooting, Automobiling 
and all Outdoor Wear. 


The most practical 
garment ever made for 
the man who loves out¬ 
door sports. 

Light weight, stylish 
in appearance, yet 
warm and comfortable. 

The elastic box plait 
in the back gives free¬ 
dom of action. 

The leather - lined 
body and leather sleeves and patented Knit-Nek 
and Wristlets keep you warm without wearing heavy 
clothing. 

Get one at your dealers. 

Interesting style book sent on request. 


Guiterman Bros. 

Dept. B 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 



BRILLIANT 

SEARCHLIGHT 

When froging, hunting, fishing, driving or any kind of night work. It 
has locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with a 3 H-inch convex lens, 
may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 3 cents. 

Style 1. Single Lens-36.00. Dbl. L.$0.00. Int. L_$0.50 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner.Add .50 

Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner.Add 1.00 

Style 4. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, Self Lighter.Add 2.00 

THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 

opened or closed with one 
hand. Blade is locked open 
or closed. Made of beet 
material and workmanship, 
german silver, bolsters 
heavy polished brass lining, selected stag handle, fully warranted. 
Weight, 4 ounces. Length over all when open, 9 inches; when closed, 
5 inches; cutting edge, 4 inches. 

Send for Circular. Postpaid, on receipt of prios, $2.60 

R. C. KRUSCHKE 



1909 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
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Hand Made Bullets 

And hand-loaded shells are almost invariably used 
by expert target shooters. These clean-cut bullets 
with uniform powder charges give better results 
than factory ammunition. 

Why don’t you reload your shells ? There’s lots of 
-enjoyment in this work; you do better shooting than 
with factory cartridges; you shoot twice as much at 
less expense. 

Does it pay ? You can 

reload 100 .32-40 smoke¬ 
less short range cart¬ 
ridges (buying the bul¬ 
lets) in half an hour at 
a total expense of 77c.; 
casting the bullets your¬ 
self, 38c.; the new fac¬ 
tory cartridges cost you 
$2.52 per 100. 

We furnish moulds and hand-cast bullets in sur¬ 
prising variety—flat point and square nose bullets 
to cut full clean holes in target—sharp point, round 
and hollow point bullets—hollow base, square base 
or gas-check base bullets—bullets for all require¬ 
ments. For 3 stamps postage we mail the Ideal 
Hand Book which tells about all bullets, powder 
measures, loading and reloading of rifle, pistol and 
shotgun shells. 1G0 pages. Send for it today. 

77/e 777ar7f/z firearms Co. 

29 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Free 


No gam* 
alive is big 
enough to 
withstand their 
tremendous 
shocking and killing power. 

Have Smokeless Steel barrel; rifled deep 
by famous Ballard system. Built for rapid, 
accurate shooting; for continued use of high 
power smokeless loads with jacketed bullets. 

Solid Top; Side 
Ejecting; Safe. 

Send 3 stamps for catalog showing extensive 
line of 772az7//i Repeaters, Rifles and Shotguns. 

The Marlin Firearms Co. HeJHavSnf^S? 



Plunderers 
Old” — and P 


The pirates of the olden days continued to 
be the terror of law-abiding folk until co¬ 
operation and force, of arms drove them 
from the seas. ; 

The plunderings of the "modern pirates” at 
work in every city and town today will con¬ 
tinue until there i s active co-operation be¬ 
tween every honest citizen and the police. 

It is your duty to assist in the protection of. 
your home, your family and your valuables. 
Learn how to use a revolver. Get a Smith . 
& Wesson today. . , 

Write for our new free booklet illustrated 
herewith; 


SMITH & WESSON 
613 Stockbridge Street.. 
Springfield, Mass. 

For over SO years makers 
of Superior Revolvers 


ith&Wesson 
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..MAN 


Cun Sight 

for the 

New Remington 
Model 14 
Pump Gun 

No. 1(R. 14) Price, $3.00 


No disturbing glimmer of metal between the 
sight and the eye to spoil your aim. Compactly 
designed so as not to interfere with the grip. 

Has ample elevation for the greatest practical range. 

The Lyman system better than any other type of 
sighting permits of the most advantageous use of the 
low line of sights with which this rifle is designed. 

Best results are obtained when used with the Old 
Standard LYMAN Ivory Bead Front Sight, the sight 
that “does not shoot away from the light. 


Send for free Handbook and Cata¬ 
logue containing valuable informa¬ 
tion to shooters. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 

Depl.F Mlddlefield, Conn, U.S.A. 




Keep Warm 
on Cold 
Days — 


wear 

Brown’s 
Beach Jacket 

Has a wind-proof, knit exterior of dark blue-gray strong, 
cloth and a warm fleece lining. Wears like iron; washes 
without shrinking; comes with or without sleeves. Warm¬ 
er than a sweater and costs only half as much as a good 
one. Endorsed by all classes of wearers who work or 
play in the cold, such as lumbermen, farmers, motormen, 
mountain climbers, R. R. men and truckmen. Vest 
retails at $2.00; coat without collar at $3.50; coat 
with collar $3.75. Ask your dealer for BROWN’S 
BEACH JACKET. If he cannot supply you write 
us and upon receipt of price we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send at once for Catalog No. 5 

W. W. BROWN 

395 Chandler St. Worcester, Mass. 


Here is One of fhe Greatest 4 Cycle Marine Engines Built 



Red Wing 24 H. P. En Bloc Motor 


M. !• silent 
end fiaxible. Weighs complete 390 
lbs. or about 14 lbs. 
to the horse power, 
making it exception¬ 
ally valuable for light 
weight high speed 
boats. Price with 
oiling Bystem, water 
pomp and model 0 
Schebler carburetor 
$250. 

Write for prices 
fully equipped with 
dual magneto, re¬ 
verse, gear, etc. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WJI^G, MINN. 



Sleeping Bag 

WITH PNEUMATIC MATTRESS 

The most satisfactory camp bed made. Can 
be used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 

Sleep Out of Doors 

No sleep is more helpful or restful than sleep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per¬ 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement, 
for Catalog F of our guaranteed Mattresses for 
home, camb, yacht and automobile use. 

Mailed free. Pneumatic Mfg. 

Company 
526 

Seventeenth St. 
BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK 




PARKER QUINS BUILT TO ORDER 



The manufacturers of the"OLD RELIABLE”PARKER GUN 
wish to announce that the present is a particularly opportune 
time to place orders for guns built to individual requirements, 
a feature of the gunmaking business to which 
they havepaid particular attention. 

Parker Bros, are prepared to supply guns in all 
gauges from eight to twenty-eight 
bore, stocked to suit any purchaser’s 
requirements, and bored to give any 
distribution of the shot re¬ 
quired from cylinder to full 
cnoke. 


Parker Guns remain un¬ 
excelled in their power of 
holding together the shot 
charges under high veloc¬ 
ity at extreme ranges. 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen¬ 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
and dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 
tanned with the hair or fur on and finished soft, light, 
odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, 
caps, men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tan¬ 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S IDEAL 

TUp R P Q T combination of brilliancy, 
1 A1Ll JJ-L-wja definition, covering power 
durability and convenience ever placed on the 
market. This is the testimony of hundreds of 
delighted purchasers in all parts of the world. 
Various sizes, styles, and prices, but only one 
quality, viz:— Goerz Quality. 

Send for Special Binocular Catalog 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 

317 East 34th Street, New York City 

Burke 6* James , Inc. t Chicago , Dealers* Distributing 
Agents West of Ohio 


Goerz Binoculars 


IPISSP Johnson’s Folding Paper Duck 

f None better at any price. A good, serviceable, light, compact and natural appearit 
decoy. So light and compact that a dozen or more can be carried in your hunting cgi 
lOpens up like a folding paper box. So buoyant that the least commotion causes them to"-! 
oc rfUts buys Mmi about on the water giving them every appearance of a live duck. Printed in natural cdlora^fjwrri 

this decoytone plates on a waterproofed jute fiber cardboard. New balancing device attached to ligh.^SfcS83^o2t^f^ 
makes upsettia^mpossible. Weight complete 6 oz. Made in Mallard, Blue Bill, Canvas Back and Black Duck, tor jou 

not let us refer you to one in your territory, or a dozen will be sent express prepaid upon receipt of $3.00. Sftid 25c (stamps) and men¬ 
tion your dealers name for sample by return “mail. WM. R. JOHNSON, 72 PIKE STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 




Largest Manufacturers of Decoys 

In the World High-Grade Cedar Decoys a Specialty 

Our goods are used by all the leading Clubs and 
sportsmen of the United States. Ask your dealer 
for them. Write for new illustrated catalogue. 

MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 

456*464 Brooklyn Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HUNTING TIME 

Greater sport, less work, a bigger bag of game and a more complete enjoy¬ 
ment of the autumn hunting season is yours if you take an 


DETACHABLE 

ROW BOAT MOTOR _ 

with you on your hunting trip. For this powerful 2 H. P. motor attaches to 
any rowboat in less than a minute and can also be attached to canoes, duck- 
boats, and other odd shaped craft. It will drive a rowboat anywhere you 
wish to go at a speed of 8 miles per hour and the weedless propeller pre¬ 
vents fouling in the marshy places. The Evinrude weighs but 50 lbs. and 
carries in a case just like a gun. It is simple, strong, thoroughly reliable, 
clean and easy to operate and is guaranteed by the manufacturers. Sports¬ 
men all over tne world use and strongly endorse the Evinrude. Call on your 
Sport’ng Goods or Hardware dealer to see this motor or write for free 
illustrated catalog. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY Milwaukee, Wis! 



"Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 

Supplies Ibis need as no olher cap or hat can. Made of Red, 
T an or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. This is the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 

Price $1.25 

See them at j^our dealer’s. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 
wanted and your dealer’s name. 

Writ* for Booklet of Other Styles including 
Automobile and Fur Caps. 

JONES HAT COMPANY, Missouri 

DEPT R. 


The Sportsman 


Needs 

a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 
h ardest 
conditions. 



Hunters 


take care of health and comfort. 

Even the most enthusiastic sportsman doesn’t 
like to hunt with feet encased in wet, soggy, 
water-soaked boots. Hunt in comfort and pro¬ 
tect yourself from colds and rheumatism resulting 
from wet feet—waterproof your hunting boots 
with 


KEEPS 

THE FEET DRY 

a liquid, rubber waterproof dressing for Doots, 
shoes or anything leather. Soaks into the 
a leather pores, seams and stitches and waterproofs 
perfectly—makes the leather soft and pliable and 
lengthens its life. Easily applied. Use it on 
your leather gun cases, gloves, etc. 

Buy at Sporting Goods Stores, Shoe Stores, 
Druggists, or send us 50c for a 7 oz. can. 

FREE sample on request. 

NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 

113 Narco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 



$25.00 

Hard Wood, Mission Finish 

GUN CABINET 
$12.50 

Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 

If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 

Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 

THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, & 3 £ Bro & w R a ,£ 
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His Powder’s Dry 

Do you ever miss an easy shot? Are you sure it is always your own fault? More 
than likely you have blamed yourself for many a miss that was due to powder 
which was slightly weakened by dampness. You can insure yourself against this 
possibility by using shells loaded with the Hercules Brand 



Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


It is absolutely waterproof. This not only means that it will always “shoot”, but that it will always 
propel the shot with the same high velocity. “Infallible” is composed of small flat disks that flow so 
readily through the machines used by loading companies that accurate loading is assured. If you stick 
to “Infallible” you will get uniform loads, as well as uniformity in the powder itself. Many shooters miss 
because of lack of confidence. Nothing causes lack of confidence so surely as uncertainty about your am¬ 
munition. If you shoot “Infallible” you will gain confidence because you will know that at all times, under 
all weather conditions, your powder will be up to the highest standard of efficiency. This added confidence 
will improve your shooting. A beautiful lithographic reproduction of “The Game Bird of the Future” by a 
famous artist, together with booklets describing “Infallible” and other Hercules Powders, free on request. 

HERCULES POWDER CO. 

Address Dep’t D Wilmington , Del., U. S. A. 
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HO FRIItS OR FKTIOn 

BUT 

FACTS‘"‘FIGURES 

Our Catalog No. 63 

GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, AMMUNITION, 
HUNTING CLOTHING and SHOES, CAMPING OUTFITS 

POCKET and HUNTING CUTLERY, FOOTBALL, 

BASKETBALL, SWEATERS, ATHLETIC OUTFITS, 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, ICE SKATES, Etc. 

> 

The most complete Catalog ever published IS READY 


IT IS COMPILED BY EXPERTS 


Our Department Managers have been identified with their respective lines and with us for many years. They, as well as the members of 
the firm take active interest in all sports and KNOW WHEREOF THEY SPEAK. No other concern has as complete a stock as 
we in the departments we specialize in. If interested in Summer Sports send for No. 61 . If Fishing Tackle, No. 62 . 

Catalog Mailed FREE for the Asking 

Schoverling Daly & Gales; 

msmm 302-304 Broadway, new york city ■— 


DoYou Need A Gun? 

Our new premium broadside, just off the 
press, contains a list of all of the latest 
models which you can get by obtaining 
a few subscriptions to the Outer’s Book. 
In fact it is filled with innumerable offers 
which will interest you. 

OUTER’S BOOK, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


. DoYourTanning 

Jifht 

'TAN Hors? 
and Cattle 
Hides and Fur-Skins 
without the use of acids — by a 
, slow, careful, quality-work proc¬ 
ess exclusively my own. That’s , 
why my hide9 are always soft and 
pliable —never harsh or oily — and 
wear for years whether made into 
COATS, ROBES OR RUGS 
If you’re looking for finest-quality 
work, send for my Handsome Free 
Catalog and Price List on Tan¬ 
ning and Making Fur Coats, 
^Carriage Robes, Rugs, etc. ' 

ttin* 

484 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 




THIRTY FIVE 

HANDBOOKS 

Already have been pub¬ 
lished. They deal with 
gardening, hunting, fish¬ 
ing, camping, dogs, horses, 
boats, exercise and 27 
other divisions of outdoor 
life. 

The Lexington Herald 
says "they are positively 
invaluable. Each one is 
prepared by an authority 
and each is complete in 
itself; yet so perfect a 
component part of all that 
it is a pity to miss a single one of the little 
dark green volumes.” 

Superfluous paper and fancy binding are 
eliminated. Just meaty, interesting reading in 
attractive form. Price per volume 70 cents 
Ask your bookseller or send for free OUTING 
Handbook catalogue. 

OUTING PUB. GO. 141 W. 36 ST.N.Y. 


OUTING 



THE NEW TEXT¬ 
BOOKS FOR OUT¬ 
DOOR WORK ANO 
PLAY. 
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GET POSTED 

ON THE 

NEW GAME LAWS 

The Federal dates for the open seasons 
for migratory birds, under the new Weeks’ 
Law, will go into effect October 1st. 

As there are many important changes in 
the open seasons, particularly on birds, ow¬ 
ing to this new law, as well as important 
changes in the open seasons for big game, 
we have published these laws in our Octo¬ 
ber BIG GAME AND GAME LAW 
NUMBER, which can be obtained on all 
newsstands at 15 cents, or direct from us. 

Where to Go 

If you are taking a hunting trip this Fall 
read our Where to Go Department before 
making your plans, or write direct to us for 
information on hunting, fishing, camping 
or canoeing. The information in this De¬ 
partment has been secured direct from the 
men who have been there. 

Secure a copy of this issue before your 
dealer is sold out, or send 25 cents direct 
to us for a three months’ trial subscription 
and you will get the 

Livest Sportsman’s Magazine Published 

Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

454 Fourth Avenue New York City 





If you want 
* to get these 
fellows 
regularly 
you want a gun that fits 
you, that shoots the right 
pattern, that has the pen¬ 
etration power. 



LEFEVER 

SHOT GUNS 

Are the result of 40 years’ manufacturing 
experience. We build guns for men 
who investigate before they buy. 



Price $25 to $1,000 


LEFEVER Guns carried in stock by 
all good Dealers. 

Write for Art Catalog 

LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 

31 Maltbie Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 



Advertisements in this department are charged at the rate of 3 cents a word. Cash must accompany 
order and copy should reach us not later than the 10th of the month preceding date of issue 


DOGS FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 


DOGS FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE—Continued 


FOR SALE—Red and black Cocker Spaniel puppies. 
Highland Kennels, Abbotsford, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Some good English, Irish, Llewellyn setter 
pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, 
prices reasonable, good stock. Inclose stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOOD HOUNDS—Pup¬ 
pies and grown dogs. Best blood. Max J. Kennedy, 
Fredonia, Kansas. 


BEAR HOUNDS, IRISH WOLF HOUNDS, BLOOD 
HOUNDS, fox, deer, cat and lion hounds. Trained 
and young stock, 50-page illustrated catalogue for 5-cent 
stamp. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about fox, 
wolf, coon, mink, skunk, and rabbit hounds; and hunt¬ 
ing; has beagle department; $1 a year; sample free. Fox 
and Hound, Desk O, Decatur, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Coon, rabbit, bear, deer, wolf and fox 
bounds, well and untrained, generally puppies of all 
varieties. On receipt of 10 cents we mail descriptive 
highly illustrated catalogue, which gives full information 
of 49 breed of dogs, several breed of cattle, sheep, swine, 
ferrets and rabbits. Price list free. C. L. B. Landis, 
Dept. 98, Reading, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Newfoundland dogs. Fine 
specimens. Dr. C. S. Marsden, Grand Forks, N. D. 


THE STANFORD BEAGLES — GET THE BEST!— 
Grown beagles and puppies, ready to train. Eight 
beagles at stud. Photos, 4c stamps. Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Coon dogs, fifteen days' trial; low prices 
on genuine old-fashioned, long-eared coon-hound pups. 
Blood tells! Breeding tells! Buy young hounds where 
they have broken hounds to breed from. Natural tree 
and hole barkers. Few fine rabbit hounds. Stamp for 
reply. Kunkel Bros., Ashland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Litter of pure Llewellins out of my famous 
bitch, Fanny Onward, and by Bull Moose, a whirlwind 
of speed, and Iowa’s $1,000 stud dog, (the last litter 
Fanny will ever whelp as she is very old), white, black 
and ticked, large and growthy, wonderful conformation, 
males $25 to $50 and females $25. Fanny has whelped 
more top shooting dogs than any bitch west of the river. 
They will not last long. Amos Burhans, Waterloo, la. 


BLACK HAWK LOFTS AND KENNELS, North Man¬ 
chester, Ind., have for sale, fifteen pure white English 
bull terriers. Pups, bitches in whelp, show dogs, watch 
dogs, or companions. Correspondence solicited. 


WANTED ON APPROVAL—Two bear dogs. Dr. R. A. 
Smith, Goldsboro, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Two trained pointers, $40.00 each. Two 
pointer pups, 7 months old, $10.00 each. Will ex¬ 
change, but no dogs taken. R. C. Rhea, Whiteville, Tenn. 


ENGLISH BEAGLES—Youngsters and broken dogs. 

The best of breeding and the kind it is a pleasure to 
hunt with. N. S. Burrier, Sellman, Md. 


COON DOGS—Hounds and still trailers. Fox, wolf. 

mink, bear, rabbit and squirrel, reliable, well 
broke dogs, fully guaranteed. Reference letters from old 
customers. Free list. Been in business for twenty-two 
years. Ed. Hopkins, St. Francisville, Missouri. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Pups by Ch. Judge Dexter- 
Crown dogs, bitches, open and bred. COLLIES—The 
finest to be had. Pups, brood bitches, grown dogs. 
State what you want. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Two fine English-Irish setter pups, six 
months old, from registered dog; one black, other tan, 
$20.00 takes both. $15.00 for one. I. C. Dlmmick, 
Graceville, Minn. 


DOGS, TRAINED, BOARDED—Turkeys, quail, plen¬ 
tiful. John Butler, Boydton, Va. 


FOR SALE—Fox hounds and English Beagle hounds. 

Pedigreed and unpedigreed, all ages. Farm raised. 
Trained and untrained. Prices reasonable. D. J. Miller, 
Fredericksburg, Ohio, Route 2. 


DOGS FOR SALE—We are the most experienced breed¬ 
ers in this country of pointers and setters. We have 
trained and untrained dogs for sale and also both pointer 
and setter puppies. Pups from $15 to $25 each according 
to age and breeding. Trained dogs from $50 to $200 
each. We have English or Llewellin setters, Irish setters, 
Gordon setters and pointers. We can supply trained or 
untrained dogs. Please write us your wants if in the 
market for a high classed dog or a puppy to train yourself. 
Address Cornucopia Farm Kennels, De Soto, Missouri 
Dept. B. 


TRAINING BLOODHOUNDS—Copyrighted, reduced 
to $2.00. Horse and hound training hounds, 300 pages, 
$2.50. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUNDS for sale. Hunters 
that hunt; the world’s best blood. August. Pohl, 
Burton Street, Painesville, Ohio. 


COONHOUNDS—The Southern Farm Coonhound Ken¬ 
nels, Selmer, Tennessee, offer a few as fine coonhounds 
and mixed hunters as live, on free trial. Write for descrip¬ 
tions and prices. f 


FOR SALE—Well-trained coon, fox, squirrel and rabbit 
hounds; ten years a shipper; references in your state. 
W. B. Caraway, Alma, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Airedale terriers, collies. Send for large 
list. W. R. Watson, Box 135, Oakland, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Trained beagles, rabbit hounds, fox hounds, 
coon, opossum, skunk, deer, bear, wolf hounds; setters, 
pointers, spaniels; several hundred ferrets. Brown’s 
Kennels, York, Pa. 


BEAGLES FOR SALE—Trained and pups, by champi¬ 
ons. Write your wants. Geo. Truesdeli, Shipshewana, 
Indiana. 


FREE PHOTOS of 30 broken rabbit hounds and some 
fine young ones for fall. Welch’s Dog Kennels, New 
Mayville, Pa. 


TRY BOSTON BULL PUPS. Always for sale. The 
very best. Boston Bull Kennels, Woodford, Wis. 


FOX HOUND PUPS—Several litters, from, field 
winners, eligible to registration. Field Foxhound 
Kennels, Somers, Conn. 


BEAGLES, FOX HOUNDS, RABBIT HOUNDS 
broken to hunt. Trial. Also puppies cheap. Write 
to George Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


ARKANSAW—dogs for all kinds of game sold on a positive 
GUARANTEE. Carter & Burrow, Pocahontas, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Fine litter of English setter pups, sire and 
dam. High class shooting dogs. Pedigree. L. Bowker, 
Edgewood Ave., Methuen, Mass. 


COCKER SPANIEL MALE PUPPIES—Black, white 
on chest. $10.00. M. Cherrek, 758 Grove Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — Continued 


DOGS FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE—Continued 


ENROLLED LITTER OF 12 FINE IRISH SETTER 
pups. Whelped July 16th. Intensely field bred of 
the bench show type. Sire, Nobby of Culbertson: 
dam, Gifford S. Tansy. Both broken field dogs and 
winners on the bench. Males $20.00, females $15.00. 
B. F. Gifford. Olathe, Kansas. 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS—Also Ferrets. Lon¬ 
don Kennels, Grove City, Pa. 


WANTED—English, Gordon, or Llewellin setter, or a 
pointer, but must be fully broken. Will send references 
and would want dog on 10 days’ trial. What have you 
got. G. A. Hackett, Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of Berry, 
Kentucky, the largest kennels in the world, offer for 
sale, setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, varmint and rab¬ 
bit hounds, bear and lion hounds; also Airedale terriers. 
Trained dogs and puppies; bitches in whelp, and stud 
dogs. Blopdhounds, beagles, spaniels and retrievers 
furnished on short notice. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed or money refunded. All breeds boarded, trained 
and conditioned. 58-page highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for ten cents, coin or stamps. 


RABBIT HUNTER—Send order with full description 
what you want. Will select same for you. Broken 
dogs $10.00 up. Also 10 gauge double barrel hammer 
gun, good condition, $7.00. A. D. Gross, 562 W. Market, 
York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Irish setter bitch, whelped April, 1912. 

Highly bred. Moving, must sell. $30.00. Frank 
Burkel, Aurora, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED SETTERS AND POINTERS—Guar¬ 
anteed good grouse, quail, chicken, snipe or woodcock 
dogs. C. C. Baker, 1248 Dagmar Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS broke to gun 
and field and guaranteed. If you want good ones at the 
right price, write me. Stamp for reply. H. C. Lytle, 
Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


COON, FOX, WOLF, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT 
hounds sent to try. Happy Hunting Ground Kennels, 
Rutledge, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—Female beagle pups. Both parents regis¬ 
tered. Mother field trial winner. Guaranteed. H. F» 
Schell, Tomahawk, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Some choice English setter puppies, nine 
weeks old, from registered stock. Papers furnished 
with each pup. Write for prices. Geo. Barry, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis. 


TRAINED COON, FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS and 
a few bird dogs on approval. John W. Burks, Bolivar, 
Missouri. 


HIGH CLASS POINTERS FOR SALE—Hardcash and 
Blackrock II. blood. $15.00 will buy a nice pair of 
registered puppies, two months old. A lot of nice puppies 
on hand. Write me what you want; satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed or money refunded. Reference: Phoenix National 
Bank. P. O. Box 254. A. F. Thomas, Columbia, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Spaniel bitch, three years old, retriever 
Hyland and water; $15.00. Ben F. Reeves, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—High class fox, deer, coon, rabbit hounds. 
State wants. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, Ark. 


FREE PHOTOS of my trained hounds and young dogs. 

State kind you want and how much you can stand to 
pay. Remember the Dog Kennels, New Mayville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—German sheep dogs—“The world’s famous 
police dogs.” Puppies out of imported prize winners, 
also older stock. Chas. Schott, 1065 17th Street, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Fine, large English setter pups, from 
natural born retrieving sire and dam; pups now pointing. 
Some of the best prospects ever bred. Very intelligent. 
E. P. Harris, LeMars, la. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE-Continued 


ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred hunters, classy 
youngsters, ready to train now. Rockaway Beagles, 
Whitehouse, N. J. 


THE STANFORD BEAGLES—GET THE BEST!— 
Grown beagles and puppies, ready to train. Eight 
beagles at stud. Photos, 4c stamps. Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y. 


DOG REMEDIES 


BURHANS* DISTEMPER FORMULA cures every 
time. One or two dozen kill the germ if given at once. 
Price $1.00. Burhans’ Worm Killer prevents distemper 
and keeps the dogs’ or pups’ system clean. Give breed 
and age when applying. Price 50 cents. Enough for 
six dogs. A. D. Burhans, Waterville, Minn. 


DOGS—Infallible cure for mange, eczema, ear, canker, 
goitre. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 


TAXIDERMY 


SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION—Our beautifully illus¬ 
trated catalogue now ready. Finest ever published. 
Last word in Taxidermy. Containing much useful 
information. You will be delighted. Write for it. 
Jonas Brothers, Taxidermists, 1025 Broadway, Denver, 
Colorado. 


FOR SALE—Several newly mounted deer heads, at 
very reasonable prices. Also bear heads, fur rugs, 
animals mounted whole, and birds of all kinds. Photos 
of deer heads, and price lists of mounted specimens on 
request. L. Loew, Taxidermist, Colville, Wash. 


TWO LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS FOR 
SALE—Spread of horns, 55 and 51 inches. Large, 
perfect heads of the very best class in every way; very 
reasonable price for quick sale. I will ship duty free, 
express prepaid, on approval, to examine. This is a 
passing chance to secure a head worth while. Don’t 
postpone, write me now while you think of it; results 
will please you. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxi¬ 
dermist, Main Street. Unionville. Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—Elk tusks, moose teeth. I have an excep¬ 
tionally fine stock of matched bull teeth to choose 
from; they are duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, DEER and other game 
heads correctly handled to mount up. All sizes. Also 
scalps to fit the horns you now have. Trade prices to all. 
What are your wishes. I can supply and please you. 
Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, On¬ 
tario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—Two of the largest, winter killed, fresh 
mounted, bull elk heads in Canada. Exceptionally 
beautiful heads. Very moderate prices; duty free; ex¬ 
press prepaid anywhere. Also Woodland caribou, deer 
and mountain sheep heads. Ten years experience in 
shipping all over U. S. A. Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Write me now. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LEARN TAXIDERMY—We can teach you by mail 
how to mount animals, birds, game heads, fish, reptiles, 
etc. Terms right and success sure. School of Modern 
Taxidermy, 1605 Port St., Baltimore, Md. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color, size or sex. Send 
for free catalogue. George Schondel, Marshallville, O. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for price list. Russell 
Lundt, St. Paul Park, Minn. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Male $3.00, female $3.50. 

$6.00 pair. Imperial Ferret Farm, H.L.Sanger, Prop., 
Constantine, Mich. 


TWO THOUSAND FERRETS—Prices and book mailed 
free. N. A. Knapp, Rochester. Ohio. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — Continued 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 



TO EXCHANGE for modern or old time pistols, or will 
sell reasonable, .45-70 Winchester Repeating carbine, 
XL 44 double shotgun. Burgess repeating shotgun, 12 
gauge double shotgun, .22 Winchester take-down repeater, 
45 double action Colt Army revolver, etc. Stephan Van 
Rensselaer, Sea Bright, N. J. 


WANTED—A 12 gauge, 32 or 34 Greener, Francotee 
or Westley Richards, full choke, hammerless double gun. 
Will trade 10 gauge $350.00 Greener and pay cash differ¬ 
ence for what I want. FOR SALE—A 10 gauge Parker 
hammer gun with outfit, $18.00. Good riding bridles, 
steel fly rod and automatic reel A. G. Holmes, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


TO EXCHANGE for high power prism binocular; .32 
automatic Stevens offhand pistol. Will pay difference. 
Charles Kammerer, Box 144. Oxford. Nebraska. 


GUNS RESTOCKED to fit any drop, $5 00 and up. 
John W. Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Stevens rifle, range model 45, caliber .25-21, 
barrel 28 inches, 3 Lyman sights, 40 cartridges, $13.00, 
worth twenty. Ithaca Field Model, 20 gauge, 26-inch 
barrels, right open, left modified; $12.50. Both arms 
almost new. P. S. Rigg, R. D. 2, Schwenkville, Pa. 


FOR SALE TO SETTLE AN ESTATE—Collection of 
rifles used on the frontier from ’49 until the present. 
Sharp, Spencer, Remington, and others, 20 in all. Send 
for list. Neil McCuaig, Lenox, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Ithaca No. 2, 12 gauge shotgun, two sets 
barrels each 30 inches; automatic ejector on each set; 
fine condition, $45.00. Savage rifle, .38-55, with extra 
barrel 30-30; checkered and pistol grip; fine condition, 
been shot about twenty times; with case, jointed brass 
cleaning rod, and two boxes cartridges, $25.00. B. S. A. 
air rifle, No. 1, bore perfect condition, with case and 300 
pellets, $12.00 A. W. Houghton, Marion, Ohio. 


I BUY AND SELL second hand automatic shotguns 
and rifles. John Ward, Wayland, Mich. 


WANTED—Muzzle loading rifle, fight weight, very 
small size. I will pay $35.00. H. W. Crowell, 6433 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—20 gauge Ithaca Hammerless shotgun in 
new condition; one barrel open and one full choke, 
with 230 shells loaded with J-oz. 7£ chilled steel shot. 
$16.00. Reason for selling—no birds. H. O. Miller, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—$70.00 Fox ejector, 28-inch barrels, 13 J 
stock like new, in black leather case, $40.00. Great 
bargain. U. S. G. Peifer, Watsontown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Lee-Enfield magazine carbine, British 
military pattern, .303 bore, new. Price, $30. Write 
Box 424, Dodge Center, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Winchester repeating shotgun, 2 barrels, 
one 28-inch full choke, one 26-inch cylinder bore, with 
canvas case for stock, and both barrels. $20.00. Address 
A. R. E.. 1314 Ashland Blk., Chicago, Ill. 


I A AIIE I) best in the west 

L U H ll k II We can save you money. Smokeless, 
I, "7?! 114.87 the 1.000 and up. FREb 
C II C I I C BIFFAR & to., 180 N.Dearborn St. 
vllELhV Chicago, Ill. SendforPriceListNo.il 


TYPEWRITERS 


GET MY PRICES before buying a typewriter. Edward 
O. Quimby, Dover, N. H. &r« 


WANTED—Dark cross silver foxes, 100 mink for my 
ranch. Describe fox with price. E. W. Douglas, Stan¬ 
ley, N. B. 


FOR SALE—50 red foxes, 15 skunks, 10 loons, 11 opos¬ 
sum, 1 cross fox, 6 flying squirrels, at low prices. O. 
R. Austin, Foster Center, R. I. 


WANTED—Live animals of all kinds. Silver and other 
foxes, cub bears, birds and animals of all kinds. We 
buy everything and pay the highest prices paid by anyone 
for this stock. Don’t sell anything until you write us. 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. Dept. D. 


SILVER FOXES FOR SALE—Black, silver, patch, 
cross, blue and red foxes, mink, martin, otter beaver, 
skunks, raccoons, elk, deer, buffalo, cranes, bob white 
quail, pheasants, grouse, swans, squirrels, rabbits, and 
all other kinds of animals and birds. Send 10 cents for 
illustrated catalog. Horne’s Zoological Arena, Desk 5, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GAME BIRDS 


Standard Game Birds for Stocking 

Bob-white quail, ring neck pheasants. Bohemian par¬ 
tridges, water fowl, wild turkey from the Ozark Moun¬ 
tains. Supplied by Wm. A. Lucas, Naturalist, 87 Thomas 
Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Fancy pheasants, parrots, ferrets, rabbits, 
foxhounds, porcupines, prairie dogs, guinea pigs, and 
raccoons. Ward Ferret Farm, Wayland, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Ring, golden, silver, Amherst pheasants. 

Pea fowl, wild ducks and geese. O. R. Austin, Foster 
Center, R. I. 


DECOYS 


DECOYS—Mallard decoy ducks, 100 live decoys for 
sale. Bred from winning drake, $3.00 per pair; two 

S air $5.50; six pair $12.00. F. M. Craemer, Louisiana, 
lissouri. 


FOR SALE—Live mallard decoy ducks, $2.00 per pair, 
5 pair or more, $1.50 per pair. Miss Elizabeth Berg, 
Beecher, Ill. 


PURE BLOOD MALLARD DECOYS, the small kind, 
$3.00 per pair. A square deal. Also ferrets. E. N. 
Hoover, Sterling, Ill. 


DOMESTICATED wild geese and grey call ducks. 
They make perfect decoys. Dr. Turman, Marshall, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Twelve live Canada geese decoys. Hand 
raised from wild birds. Phil Parker, Route 2, Janes¬ 
ville, Wisconsin. 


WILL SHIP FROM PEWAUKEE LAKE mallard 
callers at $1.50 a piece. H. Melville, 530 Market St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—A beautiful buffalo robe, declared by ex¬ 
perts to be the finest and largest in the country. Indian 
tanned, unlined, and painted on inside by Sioux Indians. 
Hair close, long and fine; complete with tail; guaranteed 
absolutely free of moths. Also an elegant buffalo skin 
overcoat, long and heavy, in perfect condition. Price, 
$200 for both robe and coat. E. A. Brininstool, 1815 
Third Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TWENTY-SIX ACRE ISLAND in large inland lake 
in Ogemaw County, Michigan; ideal place for fur farm. 
Fruit farm, summer resort. Good hunting, fishing, 
trapping. Price, $750.00. Terms. Write B. L. Holiday. 
Lupton, Mich. 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY CAMP, Northern N. H. The 
finest section in the state for big game hunting. Deer, 
bear, and grouse, and an abundance of game. For furthe 
information apply to Orlando W. Chappell, Pittsburg, N.H. 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertiser^ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—Continued 


MOTORS, LAUNCHES AND BOATS 

FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—A heavy weather cruis- 
ing gasoline launch. She is 34 feet over with 8 feet 
beam, and has a 15 H. P. Buffalo motor. Built strong 
and substantial, good galley and toilet accommodation, 
ample storage space, full head-room throughout, motor 
control at steering wheel forward, handy for one man to 
handle entire boat. Just the thing for nver or lake. 
Everything in perfect condition. Will be sold for one- 
third its original cost. Address, F. J. W., care Outers 
Book, Milwaukee.__ 

MOTOR CYCLES—Everybody rides them. Why don’t 
you. You’re next. Buy now and get the lowest iall 
prices. Buy direct, save dealer’s profit. Send for catalog. 
Singles and twins, $25 to $100. Denmnger Cycle Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. _ 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—12-foot . life saving, 
folding canvas boat, 38-inch beam; weight, 8° lbs. 
Capacity 900 lbs. Folds 10x14 ins., length 4 ft. Used 
twice, condition perfect. Have no use for the same. 
(For) Female coonhound or Airedale trained on coop, 
must be a tree barker. A. C. Svoboda, Kewaunee, Wis. 

OLD COINS WANTED _*_ 

OLD COINS WANTED—$4.25 each paid for U. S. flying 
eagle cents dated 1856. $2.00 to $600 paid for hun¬ 

dreds of coins dated before 1895. Send TEN cents at 
once for new illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Get 
posted—it may mean your good fortune. Clark « Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 120, Le Roy, N. Y. _ 

I BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE old coins, notes, 
stamps, Indian relics, old guns, pistols, teeth, antlers, 
anything that is curious. Coin, stamp and exchange 
catalog 10c. C. J. Cary, New R ochelle, N. Y. _ 

GINSE NG SEEDS _ 

$75.00 PER SQUARE ROD from Ginseng in woods 
realized last year. Artificial shade may be used. 
Excellent two and three year old roots for setting. Prices 
right. C. N. Cloes, Akron, Ohio. _ 

GINSENG—1912 seeds, 60c. per thousand. Write me 
for wholesale prices on large quantities of seeds. Golden 
Seal roots for planting. Get my prices on those roots 
before placing your order. F. Gent, Rockford, Minn. 


GINSENG JOURNAL 


GINSENG JOURNAL—Arrowsmith, Ill. 44 Page 
monthly, 60c year. Vital interest to ginseng, seal, 
growers. 


TRAPPERS 


WANTED—Minks, $5.00; foxes, $2.50 to $4.00; coops 
and squirrels, 50c to $1.25. Send name of express office 
in first letter. W. T. Hodgen, Box 232, Campbellsville, 
Kentucky. 


RELICS 


PREHISTORIC AND MODERN INDIAN RELICS— 
Antique guns, pistols, weapons from distant lands, 
minerals, fossils, antique crockery; illustrated list, 5c. 
25 assorted flint arrow heads, postpaid, $2 00. N. E. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


CAMERA AND OPTICAL GOODS 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE—Bargain* in 
microscopes, telescopes, binoculars, camera*, etc. 
Bargain list sent. Kahn & Son, Opticians, No. 54 John 
St., New York. Established 62 years. _ 


POSTCARDS 


MOVING PICTUEE p P s ^. c A?P?-. Be 


of ten cards, only 10c. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


date and get the latest thing out. Sample 


J. L. Wedge Mfg. Co 


Sample 

>., “fc” 


POSTCARDS of outdoor life, 25c a package. Max 
Peltzer, 5331 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. _ 


BOOKS 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON SPORTS— Shooting, Hunt¬ 
ing. fishing, nature study. Send 3 cts. ca £f lo 8- 

Franklin Bookshop, 920 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


r n 7 r ii 1 Psoriasis, tetter, old sores, # catarrh, 
tu£EHlH dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu¬ 
ralgia, stiff joint*, itching piles cured in three weeks or 
money refunded. Write for particular. Expressed for 

$1.00. Eczema R emedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. _ 

BROTHER^—Accidently have discovered root that will 
cure both tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly *end 
particulars. L. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. _ 

KEROSENE FOR AUTOMOBILES — New Model B, 
uses successfully half and half mixture lowest grade 
kerosene and gasoline. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Greatly increased power, very slow speed on 
high. Starts easy at zero. Special agents prices.. Dept. 
B, The Ai r Friction Carburetor Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

FOR A DIME I will send you 100 paper tubes for making 
cigarettes (with gold mouthpiece 20c). If directions 
are wanted, send stamp.Carl Zinner, Westerlo, N. Y. 

POINT PROTECTING PENCIL HOLDER—No mpre 
broken points. A five-pencil bolder mailed on receipt 
of 60 cents. If returned within thirty days, money 
refunded. Self-setting planes also sent on trial. Gage 
Tool Co., Makers, Vineland, N. J. _ 

NAVAJO BLANKETS—Handsome, durable floor cover¬ 
ing for home, clubhouse, office. Unequa ed for auto 
or camp. Write for free illustrated booklet. “The Navajo 
Weaver and the Blanket.” Stevens & Kates, Albu¬ 
querque, N. M. _ * __ 

PENNANTS—Sample with list, 25 cents. Southern 
Specialty C o., Murray, Ky. __ 

TRAPPERS!—I have a scent for fox, coon, and skunk, 
that will surprise you. 75c a bottle. Von Rogers, 
Richford, Vt. _ 

LEARN TO USE DENATURED ALCOHOL in solid 

form. Used for cooking, beating and kindling fires by 
sportsmen, campers and travelers Non-explosive. Three 
cubes of solidified alcohol, postpaid, 10c. Let us tell you 
about it. Write, The Lever Company, O, 49, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


ORDER BLANK 


-191- 


{ Money 
<Curr«nc7 


-for which insert the following ad in your- 


-issue of the Outer’s Book. 


Name- 


-Address- 
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NO COAT 

IS BETTER THAN 
IT’S 

GAME POCKET 


THE GAME POCKET 
measures the life of a 
Coat, but there’s only 
one Game Pocket that 
prolongs that life. Our 
Patent [Game Pocket 
does it because it’s 
Water-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, 
Cleanable. Makes the 
Coat last for years. The 
only Hunting Coat that’s not thrown out before 
it’s worn out. 

Write fer handsome Booklet, full of interest to a Huater. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 

250 West 5th Street Dayton, Ohio 

PattatiM and Sole Makers 



MAKES ANY BOAT A MOTOR BOAT 

This simple, light, boat en¬ 
gine makes a motor boat of any 
boat in a jiffy—aa quickly de¬ 
tached. Will take you 28 miles 
per gallon of gasoline in an 
18-foot boat. 

Seven miles an hour in a row- 
boatl The most POWER for 
the price. The most POWER 
for tne weight. 

"DflDTH” 2 full h p 
rUnlU 55 POUNDS 

The original portable motor 
—20,000 in use, guaranteed a 
year and sold on a month’s trial. 

Write for catalog of this and 
other Waterman Motors. 


Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal and Branches—Distributors for Canada 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 213 Mt. Elliott he., Detroit, Mich. 


Don’t Suffer on Cold Days 

Don’t load yourself down with heavy clothes. You'll be as watm as toast 
in any weather if you wear a featherweight 



Nelson Vest 

• For Outdoor Sportsmen 

It weighs only 24 ez., is absolutely wind proof, 
finest Mocha leather sleeves and body lining, 
will not harden from wetting. Cold proof, 
warmer than ten times the weight of woolen 
clothing. Snog fitting neck and wrists. Ideal 
for hunting, trap shooting, motoring or any 
outdoor cold-weather sports. 

Brown fnglbh Corduroy Dead Grass Colored 
with Roll C7 7E Whip Cord. Cn 

Collar . . *1.13 Roll Collar . 

Send size with order today. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed or money back. Samples of materials 
and catalog on request. Dealers write for prices 

L. A. NELSON MFG. CO., 300 Main St., U Crosse, Wls. 

Look for L. A. NELSON stamped in 
each vest. 


GO FI 

after placm 




^(akers of 

HALF TONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
WOOD CUTS 

DESIGNS/ anc> 1 
MECHANICAL 

RE/TOUCHING 
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Shooters Need Eye Protectors 

We 



is the most comfortable 
and efficient eye pro¬ 
tector made . 

ITHOUT rims, hinged at the center, it is 

v t neat and inconspicuous, conforms to the 
contour of the face, excludes wind as well as dust 
and at the same time affords absolutely unob¬ 
structed vision. Temples covered with com¬ 
position of silk and cotton makes them easy on 
the ears. Lenses either amber color or white. 

Price ----- $5.00 

Or with wearer’* corrections, 9.00 

Any Optician, Sporting Goods or Motor Supply House 
can equip you. If they haven’t them, write to us. We’ll 
see that you get them. 

OVER 12,000 NOW IN USE 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 

Department B. CHICAGO, ILL. 


sIwTGUNsOn Credit 

This Accurate, Strong-Shooting, 
Hammerless Shot Cun 


PRICE $17.50 



This high grade shot gun is 
fitted with Rummers No. 14 
Armory Steel barrels, full 

tapered choke, bored for either 
black or smokeless powder—12 or 16 
gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, to 8 
pounds. Top lever action—hammers cock 
and throw safety automatically. Sent for 
$4.SO Down and 52.00 a month-no 
Interest—no extras and you have 7 
months In which to complete payment on this 
gun that will compare favorably with any $40 or $60 
gun made. Every man wants a good gun, but not 
every man can afford to pay the full amount cash 
down—therefore, we have Just lately decided to 
sell high grade fire arms on 

CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 

If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not 
open a credit account. We have been selling high grade 
guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete 
Information and Catalog. 

A. J. Rummel Arms Co., 601 St. Clsir St..Toledo, Ohio 


THE OUTER’S BOOK PREMIUM CATALOGUE— 
Should be in the hands of every sportsman. Sent on re¬ 
quest. It tells you how you can get any equipment you 
want through the Outer’s Book without one dollar of 
expense. Write a card asking for it today. 





g ROSS .280 



ROSS copper tube bullet. 


solid sharp 
point bullet. 

The diagrams showhow the .280 solid sharp point bullet pierces 
80 inches of fine Canadian pine and emerges practically intact, 
whereas the . 2 S 0 Ross Sporting Copper tube bullet, patented, 
goes through only 12 inches, smashing a great hole in the 
wood. This explains the tremendous shock of the . 28 oSportiug 
Cartridge, with copper tube bullet-(patented) and is the reason 
why your quarry falls if fairly hit with this bullet. The Ross 

High Velocity Rifle increases your chances of a successful hunt. 


The Ross Hizh Velocity , .280 sells in the U. S. at $ 55.00 Ross Sporting Cartridge with copper tube bullet , patented, at $ 7^0 per 
/oo, both f.o.b. yew York. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated catalogue to 

ROSS RIFLE CO.. Dept. S-17. QUEBEC. CANADA or POST & FLOTO, 14 READE ST^ NEW YORK. 


MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY! 

In order to introduce THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE to thousands of new 
readers we will give away one of these splendid Electric Engines to each new 
four months’ subscriber. Remit but 50c for both Engine and Magazine. 

This Engine will run 1,000 revolutions a minute on dry battery. Safe; easy 
to operate. A marvel of scientific and mechanical ingenuity. (Engine 

is much larger than illustration). . ,, f . .. ,_. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is the finest boys’ publication in the world. Clean, fascinating stones— beau¬ 
tiful illustrations—handsome covers in colors. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Edited by WALTER CAMP. 

Order to-day. We’ll refund your money immediately if you are not more than pleased with both the 
Magazine and Engine. (We prepay transportation charges.) 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 1440 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news-stands. 
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LIFE and ACCIDENT Insurance under the famous 

/ETNA TEN DOLLAR COMBINATION 


Issued by the /ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, Connecticut the largest company in the world 
writing Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance. 

In extent and variety of protection this policy is without 
a rival. 

For SIO a year (In “Preferred" Occupations) this Policy pays: 

$2,000 for death from Travel, Elevator or Burning Building Accident. 
$ 1,000 for death from Ordinary Accident. 

$2,000 for loss °f limbs or sight as a result of Travel Accident. 

$1 000 f° r ,oss °f i'mbs or sight as a result of Ordinary Accident. 
The above amounts accumulate Ten Per Cent, each year for five years, 
without additional cost. 


$250 FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE— No Medical Examination Required. 
The Accumulations, Double Benefits and Life Insurance provided by this 
Ten Dollar Combination make possible the payment of $3,250 at a 
cost of less than THREE CENTS A DAY in addition to weekly 
indemnity for total or partial disability from accident. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TO-DAY 


/ 


/Etna. Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford Conn. outer’s Bo©k 

I am under 55 years of age and in good health. Tell me about /Etna Ten Dollar Combination. 
My name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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Genuine African Calabash 
Pipes Given Away 

FREE 



HAT com¬ 
panion is so 
faithful to the sports¬ 
man as his pipe? 
Whether the luck be 
good or bad, the 
weather kind or bois- 
trous, the good old pipe 
is always ready with its 
fragrant sympathy. And 
at those times when you 
cannot go abroad, nothing 
brings back the glorious 
days in the open, so clearly 
as the pipe smoke pictures. 
And nobody knows all these 
things better than the fellows 
who get up 


Outer’s Book, the Sportsman’s Own Magazine 


Constantly they are working to procure for their readers the cleanest and 
liveliest stories of hunting and fishing; camping and cruising; the most reliable 
information on firearms, fishing tackle and general equipment; the straightest 
tips on everything that is dear to the sportsman’s heart. Monthly they are 
bringing the message of the great out-doors, and just to get acquainted with the 
brothers not already on their list they are 


Giving Away Hundreds of 
Genuine Calabash Pipes 

No pipe gives a sweeter or cooler smoke 
than a calabash. They are light, easily 
cleaned and color nicely. The pipes that 
we are giving away are genuine African 
calabash. They are all about the shape 
shown above, although this varies somewhat ac¬ 
cording to the natural shape of the gourd. The 
tobacco bowls are made of meerschaum composition 
which is stronger and less liable to break than real 
meerscnaum, and fitted to the gourd with a cork 
friction ring, the same as the most expensive pipes 


of this style. The bits are of hard rubber 
in the popular “shove’* style, and the 
metal band is nicely nickel plated. There 
is no fake or imitation about this pipe. 
Many a man has paid a dollar and a half 
for a pipe that is no better. 

Here Is Our Offer 

Outer’s Book one year . . $1.50 
Genuine Calabash Pipe . 1.50 

Total Value.$3.00 

But every sportsman who reads 
this can procure both for 
only. 


$ 1 .? 


106 MASON STREET 


OUTER’S BOOK MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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Always 

the 

Same 

Good 

Old 




Send 

Postal 

Card 

for 

New 

Book 

“A Genial 
f" Philosopher” 



OCTOBI.R 1913 


PRICK 25 CEN13 


OUTING 


What Makes a Foot Ball 
Player? 

By Herbert Reed 


The Fountain of 
Youth 

By Charles T. Jackson 


Hunting 
L with the 
S^Huicholes 



.. ,,u,m ,,h *" ,tu 

1,1 ••Irni I, I,, I- .11 mil II1 11 ll III 



, COMPOUND ... 

Foreign PRowfJ 
% distributors 

f, SHER BUILDING 

^ii^ gcAGO. 


tun Men 


An ideal dressing for rifles, 
pistols and shotguns. Forms 
a thin, dry coating abso¬ 
lutely impervious to rust. 
Never gums, will not dam¬ 
age the finest finish. Pre¬ 
vents metal fouling in high 
power rifles \Vm. F. 
Morgan, gunmaker for Von 
Lengerke & Antoine says: 
“Just the thing for use as 
a rust preventive under 
all conditions. 

Send 10c and name of 
your dealer, for trial tube, 
pre paid. 

i Pint can, 25 cents. 


SHAW’S PNEUMATIC SMOKER 


t Mink, Skunk, “Coon/’RabbitsTetc^ 



In cold weather trappers smoke out more mink, “coon,” skunk, 
etc., in one day than they can take in traps in a month — be¬ 
sides they get prime furs worth the most money. 

A DIME brings illustrated guide. It tells how. Giving the 
first time in print the treasured secrets of the wisest old trap¬ 
pers in this country. It’s worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPER’S SUPPLY GO. Box L, Oak Park, Ill. 
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sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fishermen, 
prospectors and engineers. Waterproof — hand-made 
throughout of best leathers tanned. Uppers of durable 
“Moose” Calf; “ Best Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, Athletic, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of comfort 
and durability. Made to measure for men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalog No. 37, or 
for Golf and Athletic Catalog No. 38 

Wm. N. Cokey Shoe Co. j. 0 ™.V.w B n', 0 S k y. 

Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke & Antoine. Inc., Wabash ave. & Van Buren et 
New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 811 Broadway. 


sms 



Campers, Hunters and Fishermen 

Keep your Equipments dry and Water Tight, by using 

PERFECTITE 

WATERPROOFING 

It prevents mildew, doubles the life or service of the 
fabric, keeps it pliable and waterproofs every thing. Is 
guaranteed, if simple directions are followed. A two- 
pound can will cover about 100 square feet. Put up in 
1, 2, and 5-pound cans, plain or transparent, tan and 
dark brown, at 35 cents per pound. 

Perfectite is in a semi-solid form. Thin with a little 
gasoline and it is ready for use. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, add 5 cents per 
pound for delivery by parcel post and send order to us 

PRICE FIRE AND WATER PROOFING CO. 

Dept. O, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 



BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 

■:.V 

land How to Feed 

Mailed FREE 
to any address 

H. CLAY [GLOVER, D. V. S. 

by the author. 

118 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 

How? By planting natural foods like wild celery, 
duck potato, wild rice, etc., in your waters. Ducks 
come for miles for them. Try our wild mallard 
ducks for decoys. Write for circular, “Important 
Wild Duck Food.” 

CLYDE R. TERRELL, Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE GEORGE SHELTER TENT 

Most Compact Tent on the Market 




Can be erected in different ways. Impervious to rain. 

Extra light. Prepaid to any address. 

No. 2—Ground dimensions 7x7, height 7 feet. Made 
of Balloon Silk, water and mildew proofed. 

Weight about 5J lbs., including pegs.$11.00 

No. 3—Same as No. 2 with Sod Cloth (a nine-inch 
strip sewed around inside lower edge of tent). 

Weight about 6 lbs., including pegs.$12.00 

No. 4—Ground dimensions 7x7, height 7 feet. Made 
of Brown Tenting, water ana mildew proofed; 
the cloth used to outfit the Roosevelt African 
Expedition. Weight about 81 lbs., including 

pegs.$13.00 

No. 5—Same as No. 4 with Sod Cloth. Weight about 

9 lbs., including pegs.$14.00 

The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 

Established 1955 

Oldest Qun House In the Country 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 



GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


T HESE are the finest, safest and most complete 
hunting boats ever offered to sportsmen. They 
draw very little water and come in four sizes. 
Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should 
have one. Our years of experience has enabled us to 
produce a boat which has never failed to give satisfac¬ 
tion. Our beautiful illustrated catalog, showing the 
entire Kidney line, will be mailed to anyone sending 
us 6 cents to cover postage. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, DEPERE, WISCONSIN 

Boats on Exhibit General Office, 1112 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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You Can Wade 
In the Water 
Without Getting 
Your Feet Wet 

Pack a can of Dri-Foot 
with your camp outfit; 
then you’ll have no 
trouble keeping your 
shoes waterproof and your feet dry. 

Dri-Foot soaks into the leather, 
keeping it soft and proof against 
wet; makes shoes wear longer. 
Dri-Foot doesn’t make shoes oily 
or greasy nor hold dirt like tallow 
and oils. Get a can of 


Waterproofing for Shoes 

from your dealer; 25 cents a full 
size can. If he hasn’t it, he can get 
it from these well-known jobbers: 

Boston: Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., Wm. 
Read & Sons. 

New York City: David T. Abercrombie & Co., 
H. H. Kiffe Co., Wm. Mills Son, New York 
Sporting Goods Co., A. G. Spalding &c Bro. 

Philadelphia: M. A. Smith’s Sons. 

San Francisco: Ellery Arms Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. B. Jarvis Co. 

Bangor, Me.: S. L. Crosby Co. 


Fitz Chemical Co, 

669 Broad Street 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


It’s Easy to Apply Dri-Foot 

Just pour some on your shoes, 
spread evenly with a dauber, 
allow to dry over night and rub 
off the surplus in the morning* 
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Big Enough for the Biggest Game of North 
America—Big Game Hunters’ First Choice 

TRADE MARK 

- STEVENS 




Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & Fgn. 
High Power” Repeating Rifles 

Nos. 425 to 440 

LIST PRICES RANGE FROM $20 TO $90 

Compact Design, Symmetrical Lines, Safe and Efficient 
Mechanism. Made in .25, .30-30, .32 and .35 Calibers 

Use Remington Auto-Loading Cartridges 

SURE FIRE-NO BALKS-NO JAMS 

STEVENS RIFLES 

THE MOST ACCURATE IN THE WORLD 

Send for “High Power" Repeating Rifle Catalog and 
“HOW TO SHOOT WELL” 


Have Your Dealer Show You A 

STEVENS 

HIGH POWER 


*6 


99 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 

I*. O. BOX 142 

CHICOPEE FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS 

LARGEST MAKERS SPORTING FIREARMS IN THE WORLD 








For all-around comfort, service 
and dryness— 


Cutter Boots 


Only the most painstaking hand 
labor touches them. And only 
the choicest middle section of 
tough, Chrome Tan hides goes 
into them. Easy as an Indian 
moccasin, tough as an Army 
“brogan”—no finer sporting 
boot can be made than the 
Cutter. Better send—today— 
for our book; for more informa¬ 
tion about this and other famous 
Cutter boots. They’re worth 
knowing all about. For sale by 
dealers in sporting goods. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 

Cutter Bldg., Eau Claire, Wis. 


For the grief of grinding rocks, 
for the sop of the soggy swamp, 
or the joy of the springy turf— 
Cutter Boots. 


For the red-blooded man in the 
northern woods, western prairie 
or southern bog —Cutter Boots. 


For the long trail, morning, or 
“cross country ”—Cutter Boots. 


• •• 








